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Bill Is Advocated 
For Legalization 


Of Trade Rules 


Secretary Wilbur Supports 
Nye Measure in so Far as 


It Affects Natural Re- 
source Industries 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Production Control 
Favored at Hearing 


Spokesmen for Construction, 
Lumber, Coal and Petroleum 
Interests Urge Measure Be- 
fore Senate Subcommittee 


The Nye bill (S. 2626) to legalize trade 
conference agreenients under the supervi- 
sion of the Federal Trade Commission 


was approved March 31 by Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, the Secretary of the Interior, as 
@® means of bringing about order in the 
matural resources industries. 

Mr. Wilbur declared that the natural 
resource industries “are not bringing the 
returns they should,” and are “not giving 
the public the benefits they should.” He 
gave his testimony before a Senate Ju- 
diciary subcommittee considering the Nye 
bill. 

Views Measure as Feasible 


“The method of approach of the bill is 
along the right lines,” he continued. “It 
appears to us tg be feasible. We heartily 
favor some legislation of this character. 
This is a subject of almost constant dis- 
cussion and debate in our Department, 
for we are conscious that our methods 
are not only inadequate but grossly 
wasteful.” 

A proposal, in the nature of an amend- 
ment to the bill, to include agreements 
in the natural resource industries “to ad- 
just production to consumption, toaveid 
waste, conserve natural resources, and 
maintain security and continuity of em- 
ployment,” was submitted by Senator 
Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon. 

Charles F, Abbott, executive director of 
the American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, urged passage of the Nye bill to bring 
bout agreements in the construction in- 
dustry which would do away with “bid- 
peddling.” 

Appearing in support of the Steiwer 
fBmendment were: Wilson Compton, 
Washington, D. C., secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
Bociation, and E. J. McVann, 
D. C., traffic manager of the Property 
Owners Committee, an organization rep- 
resenting bituminous coal operators. 

Other witnesses favoring the amend- 
tment inculded W. M. Ritter, Washington, 
D. C., director and treasurer of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association 
and owner of various bituminous coal 
mines in western Pennsylvania, who em- 

hasized existing unfortunate conditions 

the bituminous coal industry; J. F. 
Callbreath, Washington, D. C., secretary 
of the American Mining Congress, who 
urged the proposed legislation as impera- 
tive, and Marvin Lee, Wichita, Kansas, 
petroleum geologist, who discussed efforts 
at conservation of oil in the southwest. 

Points Out Wide Scope of Bill, 

“The scope of the bill includes ‘any 
trade or industry engaged in commerce,’” 
Secretary Wilbur told the Committee, 
“and it is, therefore, much broader than 
the administrative responsibilities of the 
Department of the Interior. This De- 
partment, in so far as it comes in contact 
with problems of interstate commerce, is 
concerned chiefly with natural resource 
industries and more particularly with the 
oil and gas industry. 

“Our comment, therefore, is restricted 
to the effect of the bill on the natural re- 
source industries. As to these, I favor 
the general purpose of the bill., 

“As to those industries producing from 
our irreplaceable reserves, there should 
be authority in some body to pass upon 
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Germany Considering 


State Aid to Shipping 


Financial Relief and Bounty 
For Scrapping Contemplated 


Substantial financial assistance to lead- 
Ming German passenger steamship lines is 
fin process of completion, while a com- 
mittee representing a group of German 
tramp steamship owners is seeking what 
is in effect a Government subsidy through 
@ scrapping bounty to reduce surplus ton- 
Mage, according to information from 
American representatives abroad made 
available March 31 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The following additional facts were 
given: Commercial Attache H. Lawrence 
Groves, Berlin, cables that the Hamburg- 
American line and the North German 
Lloyd are to receive substantial loans ahd 
guarantees from the government. These 
are expected to take the form of an ex- 
tension of the present 140,000,000 mark 
bank debt, due April 1, to Feb. 1, 1933, 
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Immigration Drops | 
Further for Month 


Total Is 88 Per Cent Under. 
Average of Period for 
Last Seven Years 


eeeneTee declined again in Febru- 
ary and the total of 1,984 aliens ad- 
mitted was 88 per cent below the average 
in February for the seven years beginning 
in 1925, according to a statement March 
31 by Harry E. Hull, Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration. 

Deportations numbered 1,505 in Febru- 
ary, an increase of 19.6 per cent over the 
total for February, 1931. The statement 
follows in full text: 

Immigration continued to decrease, 1,984 
immigrant aliens having been admitted in 
February, compared with 2,220 far Janu- 
| ary and 2,642 for December last. European 
|countries with 1,243 supplied nearly two- 
thirds of the February immigrants. Italy 
again led the list with 457, about 60 per 
cent of whom were admitted under the 
Immigration Act of 1924 as wives and un- 
married children of American citizens; 
| Germany contributed 177, Poland 91, and 
Great Britain 80, the other countries of 
Euprope sending less than 60 each. Im- 
migrants from Canada numbered 349 and 
from Mexico 194. 

The number of immigrant aliens for 
February, 1932, dropped 88 per cent below 
| the average of 16,789 for the correspond- 
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Testimony Concluded 
On Regulation of Bus 
And Truck Carriers 


Senator Couzens _ Asserts 


Committee’s Action on 
Measure Will Be Taken in 
About Two Weeks 


| Senate hearings on legislation to regu- 
jlate interstate bus and truck operation 
| were concluded by the Senate Committee | 


on Interstate Commerce, March 31, with | 
a statement by Senator Couzens (Rep.), 
of Michigan, chairman, that Committee 
action on the proposals would be taken 
in about two weeks. 

The final session of the Committee de- | 





States Daily Publishing Corporation 


The United 


Federal Service 


For Employment 
Called Wasteful 


Industrial Commissioner of 
New York Criticizes La- 
bor Department Activities 
At Senate Hearing 


Usefulness Defended 
By Director Alpine 


‘Commissioner of Labor of Vir- 


ginia Says Government Bu- 
reau Refused to Cooperate 
With State Agency 


Whether the Wagner bill (S. 1687), to 

provide for the establishment of a Fed- 
eral employment system, would result in 
any improvement over the present Fed- 
deral service operated by the Department 
of Labor, was argued, March 31, before the 
Senate Committee on Commerce. Testi- 
mony in criticism and in defense of the 
present organization was also presented 
at the hearing. 
} The present service was declared by Miss 
Frances Perkins, State Industrial Com- 
missioner of New York, to be “a wicked 
waste of taxpayers money.” 

John R. Alpine, Director of the United 
States Employment Service, maintained 
that much good had been accomplished in 
the year since the service was expanded. 
He predicted a great measure of success. 


Cooperation With State Refused 


John Hopkins Hall, Commissioner of 
Labor of the State of Virginia, in sup- 
porting the Wagner bill, criticized the De- 
partment of Labor and the present Fed- 
eral employment service for failure to co- 
operate with the State agency. He as- 
serted also that the service had estab- 
lished “a duplicate” of the Virginia job- 
finding agency without having consulted 
him and without having any reason for 


entering the State. 


Mr. Alpine read to the committee a let- 
ter to Senator Johnson (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, committee chairman, from the 
Secretary of Labor, William N. Doak, ex- 


|plaining the position of the Department 


of Labor in opposition to the bill approved 
by Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York. 
This bill, its author explained, is similar 





veloped more testimony favoring bus reg- 
ulation, as well as a protest from one 
witness against the provision in the 
Couzens bill (8S. 2793) requiring two op- 
erators*to be aboard buses with a capacity 
of 20 or more passengers. The objection 
was based on the ground of added ex- 
pense. 
Gives No Hint of Decision 

Senator Couzens gave no suggestion as | 
to the course which the Committee will | 
follow. The hearings have extended over | 
a period of almost two months, in which 
there has been argument both for and 
against regulation of buses, and also 
against truck regulation by a Federal 
agency. , 

“These have given us a vast amount of | 
data to be considered,” said Senator 
Couzens. “It must be examined carefully. 
Then, there is the necessity ot consultation | 
with the drafting counsel of the Senate | 
in drawing up another bill if the Com-| 
mittee decides to report such a measure. 
It all takes time, so it is difficult now to| 
say when a bill can be made ready if} 
that is the action to be taken.” 

The opinion that the Government even- | 
tually would be forced to take over the} 
railroads unless bus and truck lines are} 
brought under strict regulation was voiced 
by J. A. Farquharson, who spoke for the 
21 standard railway labor unions. 

He pointed to the inroads which he 
said the motor carriers had been making 
on rail revenues as an evidence of what 
may be expected in the future, should 
the vehicular lines be allowed to continue 
= supervision or regulation of any 

nd. 

Predicts Federal Operation 

“Unless other forms of iransportation 
are regulated as are the railroads,” said 
Mr. Farquharson, “we are convinced that 
we will eventually be forced into Govern- | 
ment ownership of railroads. That, of | 
course, opens up another question.” 

William Hirth, of Columbia, Missouri, 
president of the Missouri Farmers As- | 
sociation, told the committee that bus and 
truck operations have gone on until “now | 
we are at the point where every trucker is 
a law unto himself as soon as he crosses a 
State line. | 

“Something must be done about it,” he| 
said. “It seems idiotic for the country to| 
invest billions in public highways and then | 
to turn them over almost Scot-free to the | 
truckers.” | 

Objection to the provision requiring two | 
operators on buses of 20-passenger capacity | 
or more was made by W. D. Merrill, of | 
Washington, D. C., representing the Wash- | 


| 
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|of empoyment service. 
|75 per cent of the total funds apportioned 


in most respects to that which was passed 


by the last Congress and was vetoed by 
the President. ; 


Administrative Cost 


To the statements of the Secretary, 
Mr. Alpine added the assertion that the 
Department was convinced the Wagner 
proposal would “add nothing to the serv- 
ice now being rendered and which is be- 
ing accomplished at one-fifth of the ex- 
pense” of the $4,000,000 a year which the 
Wagner bill authorizes. 

“I am unable to give my endorsement 
to this measure,” Secretary Doak wrote, 


\“because I think it is a backward step 


in solving employment problems. It also 
contains provisions which would prohibit 
continuance of the good now being ac- 
complished through the United States 
Employment Service. Furthermore, I am 
opposed to State subsidy on behalf of the 
Federal Government in employment mat- 
ters; I am also opposed to Federal regu- 
lation in expending State funds in em- 
ployment, as is provided in this bill. 
“The proposed measure is one which 


proposes that the Federal Government! 


provide one-half of the total funds which 
may be expended in the State in behalf 
There is reserved 


for this purpose. 

“Unti] the end of June, 1934, the bill 
provides that unapportioned balances of 
the appropriation may be expended in 
States which do not accept the provisions 


|of this act and designat~ or authorize the 
|creation of a State agency vested with all 


of the powers necessary to cooperate with 
the United States Employment Service. 


Duplication of Effort 


“After this time, should the State Legis- 
latures not accept the provisions of this 
Act, and not designate or create a State 
agency which is required under this Act, it 
would be impossible for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do any of these things neces- 
sary in employment matters in any of the 
States whose Legislatures might fail to ac- 
cept, or decline the State subsidy and Fed- 
eral regulation involved in the measure.” 

Miss Perkins and Mr. Hall agreed that 
there had been unnecessary duplication of 
efforts in their respective States, and Mr. 
Hall criticized the present service for go- 
ing ahead without advising “anybody 
under the sun” concerning their program. 
He said he had failed in an attempt to as- 
certain what the program was, for the 
service’s State representative was unin- 
formed. Hence, he added, he was unable 
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ombs 2,000 Years Old _ 


Studied by Smithsonian Scientist 


and a new credit of 70,000,000 marks er |: 


government guarantee for current neéds. 
In addition, the credit of 10,000,000 Dutch 
fiorins will be extended. A mark equals 
about 23.7 cents, a Dutch florin about) 40 
cents. 

Mr. Groves states that the agreement is 
practically concluded but is subject to of- 
ficial confirmation. It is further proposed to 
reduce the share capital of both the Ham- 
burg American and North German Lloyd 
companies on the basis of 10 shares to 
three, preliminary to a later thorough re- 
organization and consolidation. 

Vice Consul Sabin Jean Dalferes, Ham- 
burg, says the tramp steamship owners 
do not favor a direct subsidy which would 
they claim, merely prolong the period of 
operation of weak companies and not im- 
prove the fundamental conditions of the 
firms. Through a plan which would in- 
duce owners to scrap old vessels, they con- 
tend that all shipping companies would be 
benefited as the surplus tonnage was re- 


It is pointed out that a reduction, 
through scrapping, of idle tonnage would 
Jikely result in a firmer undertone in the 
Gharter market and in that way prove 


| 
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MBS cut in the sandstone of west- 
ern China at about the beginning 

ing of the Christian era, and containing | 
the artistic clay images of human beings | 
and animals, have furnished evidence of 
an “extraordinary” persistence of Chi- 
nese custom over thousands of years, | 
David C. Graham, who explored the 
tombs for the Smithsonian Institution, 
reports in a statement issued April 1 by 
the institution. A collectioi. of artifacts 
from the caverns has been received from 
Mr. Graham. 4 

A high stage of culture is evidenced 
by some of the clay figures in the tombs, 
Mr. Graham explains. These images, 
some of which bear characteristics re- 
sembling modern Chinese styles and 
stage personalities, are those, of slender 
women, male clowns and domestic serv- 
ants and animals. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Exploration of some ancient tombs in 
western China, chiseled out of solid 
sandstone and long reported to have 
been the habitat of a vanished race of 
primitive cave dwellers, is reported by 
David C. Graham, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution collaborator. | 

He has sent to the National Museum 





| tian era. 


| unable to find any supporting evidence 
| for this belief, while the wall carvings 


caverns were burial places. 


places, both singly and in groups. Many 


| these may show the extraordinary per- 
| sistence of custom over thousands of 


| @ large collection of artifacts gathered 
| in these caverns, thousands of which 


are scattered through Szechwan Proy- 
ince and along the tan border. The 
Smithsonian explorer found that they 
were actually Chinese tombs dating 
from about the beginning of the Chris- 


The popular belief is that they were 
the dwelling places of aborigines who oc- 
cupied the country before the coming 
of the Chinese. Graham, however, was 


and artifacts indicate clearly tha+ the 
The caves usually are found in steep 


are difficult of access. They vary in 
depth from a few feet to 130 feet and 
generally are about 6 feet wide and 6 
feet high. Chisel marks still are plain 
in the rocks. 

Of special interest, Graham says, are 
the images of human beings. Some of 





years. One figure, for example, appears 
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Fewer Suspensions 
In National Banks 


Total in March Is One-fourth of 
Number in February, Says 
Comptroller’s Office 


O™Y six national banks failed during 
March compared with 24 suspensions 
during February, according to informa- 
tion made available March 31 at the office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
March continued the downward tendency 
in bank failures which began last month; 


in January 75 national banks closed while | 
last year suspensions came on the aver- | 


‘Opposed by Officer 


age of one a day, it was shown. Addi- 
tional information furnished follows: 
The March record is one of the lowest 
established since the decline in the num- 
ber of failures began. Although nb fig- 
ures are yet available for banks of all 


of the national banks. If this relation- 
ship holds good for March, total bank 
failures may have dropped from 115 for 
February to about 25 or 30 for March. 

The banking situation continued to be 
strengthened during the week ended 
March 30 by an increase of $7,000,000 in 
the country’s gold stocks and by a $44,- 
000,000 drop in the amount of money in 
circulation. 


Glass Bank Measure 
Will Be Revised by 


Senate Subcommittee 





Inquiry Also to Be Made Into 
Charges of Organized Ef- 
fort to Defeat Bill, Says 
Chairman Norbeck 

The Glass banking bill was turned back 

“for modification” to the subcommittee 


which drafted it, at a meeting March 31 
of the Senate Committee on Banking and 


| Cunreneg » which, at the same time, agreed | people in the various public lands States 


to investigate whether a “conspiracy” ex- 
isted for the purpose of defeating the 
measure. 

Announcement of the action was made 
by Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, Chairman, after an executive ses- 
sion of the Committee. He added in an 
oral statement.that Senator Glass (Dem.), 
of Virginia, sponsor of the bill, consid- 
ered that certain changes were advisable, 
although Senator Norbeck did not define 


them. f 
Deemed Necessary > 

Hearings on the bill were conclud 
March 30, and it was taken up immedi- 
ately by the main Committee with the 
result that a majority of its members 
thought revision of certain sections was 
necessary in view of testimony that had 
been received. The subcommittee will be- 
gin the work of revision April 5. 

In connection with Senator Norbeck’s 
announcement, Senator Glass _ stated 
orally that he recognized the necessity tor 
yielding on some of the provisions now 
carried in the bill. 

“If I do not yield on some of them,” 
he stated, “I may not get anything at all 
in the bill, and I believe it is imperative 
that banking legislation of the corrective 
character proposed be enacted at this 


session.” 
Restrictions Considered 


While Senator Norbeck declined to dis- 
close the exact sections of the bill to 
which the subcommittee will devote its 
attention, he explained that there had 
been objection to restrictions placed on 
features of the bill designed to control 
speculation. Some Committee members 
thought they were too severe, as did many 
of the witnesses who testified at the hear- 
ing, and some of whom called the bill de- 
flationary in character on account of the 
restrictions. 

No announcement was forthcoming re- 
specting the course to be pursued in con- 
ducting the inquiry into the “conspiracy” 
charge which Senator Glass previously 
had made. 


Little Reduction Seen 
In Acreage of Crops 


Replanting Made Necessary by 
Storms During March 


The ultimate acreages of crops this year 
probably have not been affected mate- 
rially by the March storms and freeze, al- 
though considerable replanting will be 
necessary, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
stated March 31 in a summary of the ag- 
ricultural situation. . 

The Bureau pointed out that the March 
average of prices received by farmers for 
their products was 61 per cent of pre- 
war prices, farm wages were 98 per cent 
of prewar, and industrial wages 191 per 
cent of prewar. Farmers are determined 
to be more nearly self-sustaining this 
year, it was said. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Farmers, especially in the South, are 
determined this year to be more nearly 
self-sustaining as to food and feedstuffs, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in its April 1 report on the 
farm situation, citing farmers’ plans to 
curtail unprofitable cash crops because 
of continued low prices. 

Plans ot farmers in the Spring wheat 
area to ‘sow 3 per cent more Spring wheat 
acreage than was sown a year ago are in- 
terpreted by the Bureau as “a determina- 
tion of the Spring wheat territory to 
‘come back’ after its disasters of last sea- 
son.” Tarmers are planning to sow 4 per 
cent more oats than a year ago, 7 per 
cent more barley, but to make not much 
change in acreages of corn and potatoes. 
Substantial reductions are contemplated 
in plantings of rice, tobacco, beans, and 
flax. 

The Bureaus says that “the early grow- 
ing season, which was hailed a month ago, 
received a sharp setback from the storms 
and cold waves of March. The South 
suffered the brunt of the crop damage. 
Tender truck crops, such as beans, cu- 
cumbers, and tomatoes, were injured badly. 
From Texas to the Atlantic, many fields 
of these vegetables and also early gar- 
dens were wiped out. Tree fruits were 
injured somewhat.” 

However, despite this damage, the bu- 
reau considers it “unlikely that the ulti- 
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classes, this figure usually follows the lead | 
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Control by States 
Of Publie Lands 


Urged at Hearing 


General Limitation on Sale 
And Protection of Rights | 
Of Indians Advocated by | 
James R. Garfield o 


Of Cattle Association | 


Some Change in Administration 
Of Areas Advised, However, ! 
By J. M. Macfarlane Before | 


Senate Committee 


Endorsement of legislation to transfer | 


certain unreserved public lands to the 


States was given to the Senate Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys March 31 
by James R. Garfield, chairman of the 
Commission on the Conservation and Ad- 
ministration of the Public Domain, and 
former Secretary of the Interior. 

The Committee, which is considering 
the bill (S. 2272), introduced by Senator 
Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, Chairman, 


| providing for such legislation, also heard 


J. M. Macfarlane, president of the Utah 
Cattle and Horse Growers Association, 
who testified in opposition to the main 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Committee Favors 


Public Works Unit 


Bill to Establish Consolidated 
Office to Control Building 
Projects Reported 


‘ tine on authority of the House 

Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, its Chairman, 
Representative Cochran (Dem.), of St. 
Louis, Mo., on March 31 introduced a bill 
to create an administration of public 
works. Mr. Cochran said the Committee 
has already approved his bill and author- 
ized him to introduce it and to report it 
to the House April 1. 

It provides legislative machinery to 
bring into the administration the powers 
arid personnel of approximately 15 Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Mr. Cochran stated orally that the bill 
would empower the President to transfer, 
consolidate, and coordinate all public 
works activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment other than those of a strictly mili- 
tary or naval character. He said special 
‘provisions require that rivers and harbors 
work and flood control work remain in 
the Engineering Corps of the Army and 
‘that the administrator of public works may 
call on the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy to detail to the Ad- 
ministration engineers cf the Army and 
the Navy. 

To meet any constitutional objections, 
the bill requires the President to submit 
the “set-up” of the administration of 
public works to Congress and, if it is not 
acted on in 60 days, the bill would be- 
come immediately effective. Expedition of 
his proposal, he said, rests with the leaders. 


World Conference 





purpose of the bill but favored some 


| change in the administration of the public 


lands. Testimony also was given by I. M 
Branjord, Commissioner of State Lands 
and Investments, of Montana. 


Protective Measures Embodied 


Mr. Garfield told the Committee of the 
views of his Commission regarding the bill 
which it drew up and which Mr. Nye in- 
troduced at its request. He also sug- 
gested certain changes in the wording of 
the measure. He declared that in arriv- 
ing at its conclusion, the Commission 
took cognizance of the interests of the 


and that provisions for their -protection 
were embodied in the measure. 

The witness advocated that the rights 
of Indians be safeguarded in public lands 
legislation and that certain general limi- 
tations on the sale of public lands by the 
accepting States should be imposed. He 
stated that the price of $3 per acre which 
is stipulated in the bill as the minimum 
at which the States may sell these lands 
was arrived at by the Commission on the 
basis of an ayerage of the various values 
‘of public’ lands and that much of the 
land is worth considerably less. 

Mr. Garfield favored the proposal made 
by Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
that the bill contain a provision to enable 
the States to enact legislation to dispose 
of lands on a homestead basis. He said 
that the Commission would be in entire 
accord with such a provision. 


Viewed as Interstate Question 


Mr. Macfarlane told of the deep inter- 
est in Utah in the preservation of the 
public ranges. He declared that the 
preservation of these lands is an inter- 
state question and that only the Federal 
Government could handle the situation. 

“We're opposed to any legislation which 
would hinder the value of these ranges,” 
he said, adding, however, that he is not 
in favor of “leaving things as they are.” 

The witness outlined 10 points which 
were recommended by the Utah Commit- 


; tee on Control of the Public Domain to 


form the basis for legislative action to 
secure adequate control of the public 
lands. He enumerated these points as 
follows: 

1, Due consideration and protection for 
local settlers and home builders. 

2. Protection for the established user. 

3. A reservation for higher use. 

4. Grazing control should pertain to the 
forage resource only. 

5. A tenure of use that will assure ade- 
quate stability to livestock industry. 

6. Provision for group rather than in- 
dividual Winter range allotment where 
necessary. 

7. The fullest local or self-government, 
consistent with the needs of the range, 
that can be applied, especially with ref- 
erence to whom shall be entitled to graze, 
the number of head of stock an indi- 
vidual may be able to graze, etc. 

8. Restoration of the forest crop to the 
highest economic production. 


Protection of Water Sheds 


9. The adequate protection of water 
sheds from standpoint ‘of water supply, 
flood control and erosion control. 

10. Due consideration for conservation 
of wild life and protection of recreational 
interests. 

Mr. Branford declared that, according 
to the law, the public lands are the prop- 
erty of the United States and that simply 
because Congress has the power to dis- 
pose of these lands it should not take ad- 
vantage of that podwer. He urged that if 
the lands are transferred to the States 
they should be transferred on such terms 
as to be of equal benefit and advantage 
to all the States. 

At recent hearings before the Senate 
Committee, Mr. Garfield outlined the his- 
tory of the disposition of the public do- 
main by the Federal Government, the 
reviewed the conclusions of the report o 
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Convention to Regulate 


On Economic Issues 
Discussed in Senate 


Mr. Connally Favors Plan 
As Aid to Trade Relations 


While Mr. Thomas Fears 
Foreign Entanglements 


A international conference to bring 
about a cessation of economic warfare 
among nations was urged in the Senate 
March 31 by Senator Connally (Dem.), of 
Texas, who advocated passage of the Har- 
rison substitute for the bill (H. R. 6662) 
to amend the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Senator. Connally also.declared that 
Congress should act to “return to Con- 
gress the power to change and modify 
tariff rates,” and questioned the constitu- 
tionality of extending to the President 


legislative power such as, he contended, 
the flexible tariff provision allows. 


Benefit to Farmer 


Senator Thomas (Rep.), of Idaho, on 
the other hand, called such a conference 
ill-advised, asserting that it would involve 
America in foreign entanglements and 
would prove to be “another League of Na- 
tions.” He deciared that the American 
| farmer would be the “goat.” 

He contended that the tariff has been 
a “tremendous benefit” to the farmer. 

Senator Connally contended that the 
“whole world is in economic arms against 
|the people and the commerce of the 
| United States in retaliation for the Haw- 
ley-Smoot tariff bill.” He added that “so 
long as we pursue a theory of economic 
isolation the rest of the world can be ex- 
pected to retaliate.” 


Decline in Exports 


Exports have steadily declined under 
this tariff, the Texas Senator continued. 
In two short years the exports were cut 
‘in half, he said, maintaining that “when 
; we took up the Hawley-Smoot bill, the 
country was in an era of prosperity, but 
before it was enacted we were launched 
into depression.” 

The Harrison bill restores to Congress 
| the power to fix rates, Mr. Connally said. 
|To hand over to the President the power 
to change and modify duties is to surren- 
|der to executive flat the most vital power 
| that belongs to the people, he continued. 
|\“That power ought to be returned to 
| Congress. No log-rolling or tariff juggling 
|can occur. The clear cut issue will be 
| submitted to Congress for its action. Tar- 
| iff rates will be fixed in the open. They 
| will not be raised or lowered behind closed 
| doors. 





Economic Conference 


“The bill also provides for a world eco- 
|/nomic conference to consider reciprocal 
| tariff arangements between the nations 
of the world,” Mr. Connally said. “The 
| desperate condition of world trade de- 
| mands international action.” 

Mr. Connally discussed the constitu- 
| tionality of the flexible provision, assert- 
jing that it is not constitutional in so far 
jas it “gives the President power to leg- 
| islate.” 

| He held that the world is now engaged 
{in an economic warfare, in which tariff 
walls against one another are being built 
higher and higher by the leading nations. 

Senator Fess, (Rep.), of Ohio, read a 
|list of votes om the tariff made by the 
| Texas Senator, including 21 votes for in- 
|creases and 12 against decreases in duty. 
|Mr. Connally announced that he would 
reply April 1. 


Whaling 


Signed by Interested Nations 


AN international convention to pre- | 
which according to | 


serve whales, 
League of Nations reports received by 
the Department of State are rapidty dis- 
appearing, was signed by the United 
States March 31. 
« The treaty was signed in Geneva by 


the American Minister to Switzerland, | 


Hugh R. Wilson, and announcement was 


made simultaneously by the Department , 
of State. The treaty has been signed by | 


other important whaling countries in- 

cluding Great Britain and Norway. 
Only sbout 100,000 whales now remain 

in the entire world, according to a 


League of Nations report which states | 


that international protection must be es- 
tablished if the mammoth of the sea is 


not to become as extinct as the dinosaur. | 


Practically all the surviving whales now 
are concentrated in the Antarctic, where 


the whaling industry has become inten- 
sified due to the new method of whale- 
catching known as “floating factories.” 

The Zolzowing additional information 
was made available in the League re- 
port: 

A fleet of small vessels or airplanes 
operate from. these nother ships, the 
planes being used for spotting whales. 
When a whale is sighted, a harpoon is 
fired into it attached to an electric wire, 
through which an electric charge is 
given usually capable of electrocution. 
This modern method of whaling has so 
revolutionized the industry that tremen- 
dous profits are being’ made despite the 
| rapidly dwindiing number of whales. 

Although production of whale oil was 
} only 130,000 tons in 1913, it had jumped 
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House Approves 
Added Taxes on 
Security Sales 


Further Revenue of Billion 
Dollars Expected Under 
Bill Slated by Leaders for 
Final Vote April 1 


Impost Is Provided 
On Realty Transfers 


Charge for Transportation of 
Oil by Pipe Lines; Levy on 
Firearms and New Mining 
Depletion Clause Voted 


Estimated to increase the yield from 
taxation by slightly less than $1,000,000,- 
000 annually, the revenue bill (H. R. 
10236) is scheduled by the majority 
leaders for passage by the House on April 
1. Representative Crisp (Dem.), of Amer- 
icus, Ga., acting chairman of the Com-= 
mittee on Ways and Means, announced 
to the House March 31 that he proposed 





that the House remain in session con- 
tinuously that night until the reading of 
the bill is practically completed, with a 
view to its passage the following day. 

The day’s work consisted, among other 
things, of adoption by the House of 
amendments providing the following addi- 
tional taxes, with the amount that each 
is estimated to yield: 


Tax on Market Sales 


A tax of one-fourth of 1 per cent on the 
sale price of stocks, with a minimum of 
4 cents per share, to yield $75,000,000; an 
increase of the tax on futures sales on the 
grain, cotton, and other produce exchanges 
from 1 cent to 5 cents per $100, to yield 
$6,000,000; a tax of 50 cents on each 
on real estate cdnveyances, with an ex- 
emption of $100, estimated to yield $10,- 
000,000; a tax of one-eighth of 1 per cent 
on the sale price of bonds, with a mini- 
mum of 2 cents a share, to yield $13,000,- 
000; 8 per cent tax on the service charge 
for the transportation of oil through pipe 
lines, to yield $15,000,000; 10 per cent tax 
on firearms and shells, to yield $4,000,000; 
rearrangement of the mining depletion ak 
lowance, to yield $12,000,000. 

The House also adopted an amendm 
to prevent stock exchanges from mo' 
abroad to evade the stock transfer 


Gift Tax Rates Voted” 


The House approved, the gift tax 
as proposed by ‘Representative © 
(Rep.), of Bloomfield, Iowa, in place of 
the Committee rates. The rates proposed 
by Mr. Ramseyer were acceptable to the 
Committee. They provided a tax of three= 
fourths of 1 per cent on the first $10,- 
000 over $50,000 and were graduated up- 
ward to a 33% per cent tax on estates in 
excess of $10,000,000. These rates conform 
to those adopted by the House. 

The gift tax rates as adopted by the 
House are estimated to provide additional 
revenue of $20,000,000. 


Separate Votes Sought 


Separate votes on several amendments 
already adopted and a motion to recom- 
mit the bill with a view to amending it 
when the bill comes out of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House will be called for, 
House members have announced. 

Mr. Crisp has stated that he will de- 
mand a separate vote on the Swing 
amendment increasing the maximum sur- 
tax rate from 40 per cent on incomes of 
$5,000,000, as provided in the original bill, 
to 65 per cent maximum on incomes in 
the surtaxes. 

Opposes Import Taxes 

Hé also has stated that he intends to 
offer a motion to recommit the bill with 
instructions to strike out the provisions 
agreed to by the Committee of the Whole 
to impose import taxes on oil, gasoline 
and coal. Committee members are given 
preference, under House rules, in offering 
a motion to recommit the bill and only 
one motion for that purpose can be voted 
upon. 

Representative Johnson (Rep.), of Ab« 
erdeen, S. Dak., announced he will de- 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 4.) 


Information Sought 
On Price Stabilization 


Resolution Introduced Asking 
Report by Reserve Board 


Representative Patman (Dem.), of Tex- 
arkana, Tex., in a resolution introduced 
| March 31, asked of a report form the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board as to what steps the 
Board has taken to assist member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System to stabilize 
purchasing power of money in relation 
to commodity prices. 

The resolution (H. Res. 177) follows in 
full text: 

“Resolved that the Honorable Ogden L, 
Mills, Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, be directed to advise the 
House of Representatives what steps the 
Federal Reserve Board has taken to as- 
sist member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System to meet the existing deflation of 
currency and credits and consequent low 
prices and what steps the Federal Reserve 
Board has taken to stabilize the purchas+ 
ing power of money in relation to the 
price of commodities.” . 

“The Federal Reserve Board has the 
power to raise prices to the 1926 level 
and stabilize them there. If the coun 
knows such an effort is being made, it 
have a very wholesome effect. Overpro= 
duction is not the cause. All honest peo= 
ple are being forced to suffer because 2 
few overspeculated in 1929. The 
ity price level must be raised to approxi- 
mately the same level upon which re 
debts were contracted,” Mr. Patman sta 
orally. 7 

“The people are now being required to 
pay $2.48, measured by commodities, for 
every dollar borrowed. Eight per cent ime 
terest has become 20.7 per cent in 
10 per cent, which many of our f 
pay, has become 24.8 per cent. If the 
Federal Reserve Board has not he 
tion to relieve this condition, the 
borough bill, now pending in the — 
ing and Currency Committee, which - 
being so ably supported by 
| Goldsborough of Maryland and Busby | 
Mississippi, should be enacted into 
immediately,” he said, 


io 
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For Legalization 


~ Of Trade Rules 


Secretary Wilbur Supports 
~_ Nye Measure in so Far as 


It Affects Natural Re- 
source Industries 
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reasonable agreements designed to con- 
gerve these resources through the avoid- | 
ance of waste and the correlation of pro- 
diction to consumption and to insure a 
continuity of production and subsequent 
employment. ’ 
-.“Some provision is required which will 
render inoperative the agreement when- 
ever it causes either of two results: co- 
ércion of members of the industry or the 
creation of exorbitant prices for the 
public. 

“The method of approach adopted by 
the proposed bill is to leave the basic 
anti-trust laws in operation and to em- 
power the Federal Trade Commission to 
determine whether or not a particular ac- 
tion proposed by a particular industry 
is or is not within the scope of the pro- 
hibition of the anti-trust laws. 

“In general this appears to me to be 
@ feasible method and in so far as the 
limited contact’ of the Department of In- 
terior is concerned, as compared with the 
full scope of this bill, I have no objection 
to it.” 


Supervision Calle@ Advisable 
Senator Steiwer in presenting his amend- 
ent designated the Nye bill as “one of 
e most important measures before this 

session of Congress.” He maintained that 
“there ought to be some way by govern- 
mental supervision to take away the haz- 
ards from the representatives of an in- 
dustry making agreements.” 

= Mr. Abbott told the Committee that his 
erganization feels that “if Congress will 
will give legal status to trade agreements 
Which are not in contravention of the 
Sherman law, the Clayton Act or the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act a very con- 
structive move will have been initiated. If 
business is not permitted to regulate itself, 
then we may be brought to a condition 
where the Government will be compelled 
to take direct action in its regulation,” he 
eontended. 

“Personally I would much prefer to have 
the American sysiem of private initiative 
preserved and to forestall any necessity of 
adopting anything like the sovietized sys- 
tem of State control. But State control 
is the only alternative left to us if the 
present intolerable conditions are removed. 
~ Referring specifically to “bid-pooling,” 
Mr. Abbott said: 

“The Supervising Architect has signed 
many contracts during the past year for 
public buildings to general contractors 
who have, fortified by such contracts, gone | 
to the subcontractors and by deceit, co- 
ercion and preying upon the disorganized 
state of industry, forced subcontracts 
through at prices 20 to 25 per cent below 
the figures represented by what the Gov-| 
ernment was paying for the jobs. 
= “In all of such contracts the Supervis- 
ing Architect has been robbed of a reduced 

ice which the general contractor through 

is nefarious broker tactics has been able 
tq wrest from the subcontractors. In this 
instance our Government itself was the di- 
rect consumer and the consumer has not 
profited from the system. 
« “The manufacturers have been victims 
and it has gone so far that there are only 
a few subcontractors and material sup- 
ply concerns in the country who can af- 
ford to accept contracts on public works.” 
« Mr. Compton testified the forest prod- 
ucts industry is in favor of the Nye bill. 
The Steiwer amendment “will give this 
industry a chance for reasonable coop- 
eration among competitors under compe- 

mt Federal supervision. 

“The consequences of continuation of 
the present economic chaos in this indus- 
try are plain and inescapable: Further 
impoverishment and insecurity of employ- 
ment, gradual devaluation of standing 
timber and destruction of the opportuni- 
ties for forest conservation and deforesta- 
tion,” Mr. Compton said. 
» Mr. McVann called attention to “un- 
Testricted and cut-throat competition” in 
the bituminous coal industry and sup- 

rted the Steiwer amendment as a means 

or overcoming this type of competition. 


Treaty to Regulate 
Whaling Is Signed 





‘Old Army Uniforms 


| 


Yardstick Devised 





| 


Service of Department 


Find African Sale For Measurement “or Employment Called Wasteful 


Of Federal Budget Bureau Criticized by State Officials and De- 
mabiaastau fended by Director Alpine 
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Zulu Natives Disport Overcoats 
On Hot Days, Department of 
Commerce Is Told 


The popularity of new and second-hand 
United States Army uniforms, and parts 
of uniforms, results in the frequent sight 
of giant Zulu natives walking the streets 
of Durban, South Africa, on a hot after- 
noon in heavy army overcoats, apparently 
so proud of the garments that they are 
unable to bear the thought of putting 
them aside, according to a report from 
Consul Hugh S. Miller, Durban. 

Complete figures on the trade of second- 
hand clothing of this type are not avail- 
able, but it was determined that in 1930 
there were 64,366 second-hand overcoats 
shipped from the United States to Dur- 
ban. These were valued at £46,727 on a 
gold basis. 

The trade in second-hand and new 
United States Army uniforms gained con- 
siderable momentum following the con- 
clusion of the World War when the sur- 
plus stock of uniforms were sold to Amer- 
ican firms which then placed the material 
in world commerce. Another supply of 
new uniforms became available when the 
Army changed the design of its uniforms 
a few years ago. 

The principal buyers of the new and 
used uniforms in South Africa are the 
natives. The American shirts are less 
popular than overcoats and breeches be- 
cause, according to Consul Miller, the na- 
tives say the shirts are cut too small in 
the body. A favorite working outfit of 
laborers in Durban, however, is a shirt 
and a pair of second-hand breeches. 

Retail prices of such clothing in Dur- 
ban depends largely upon the shrewdness 
of the buyer and the perserverance of the, 


Commissioner of Customs 
Reduces Government Ex- 
penditures and Revenues 
To Equivalents in Inches 





A device for measuring national finances 
on yardstick basis will be before the Sen- 


ate when that body takes on the budget- 
balancing tax bill now being worked on in 
the House of Representatives, Commis- 
sioner F. X. A. Eble, announced orally 
March 3. 

Each item of Government expenses and 
income has been reduced to seale and 
placed on a yardstick in various colored 
strips by Commissioner Eble, who hit upon 
this device by illustrating one of his ad- 
dresses. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
Ogden L. Mills, presented one of the yard- 
sticks to President Hoover on March 29 at 
a Cabinet meeting, and another one has 
gone to Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, Commissioner Eble said. 

Distribution of Yardsticks 

He is endeavoring to get the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and other 
organizations interested in balancing the 
budget to distribute “budget yardsticks” 
throughout the country, the Commissioner 


| said. 


Eighteen inches of this yardstick, or ex- 
actly half, is red denoting the proportion 
of the deficit which the Government is 
expected to incur this fiscal year, the Com- 





salesman as there are no fixed prices, 
Consul Miller stated —ZIssued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Mr. Stone Advocates 
Fund for Financing 


Wheat Sales Abroad 


Plan Might Easily Reduce 
Farm Board’s Stocks to 
Point Where They Would 
Not Inftuence the Market 





Provision of funds to finance credit sales 
of wheat abroad might easily reduce wheat 
wheat holdings of the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation to a minor factor on the mar- 
ket and eliminate most of the bearish ef- 
fect attributed to these supplies, James C. 
Stone, chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, stated orally March 31. 

Mr. Stone pointed out that the Corpo- 
ration’s wheat stocks have been reduced 
from a peak of 257,000,000 bushels to 
about 150,000,000 and that, of the supplies 
left, donation of 40,000,000 bushels to the 
needy has been authorized by Congress, 
leaving only 110,000,000 bushels free of 
this condition. 


Could Reduce Stocks Greatly 


Provision of export credits, he said, 
might easily reduce this 110,000,000 bushels 
well below 75,000,000 leaving the remainder 
a small market influence. The following 
additional information was given orally by 
Mr. Stone: 

Chairman Stone agrees with the broad 
principle enunciated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, that Federal 
crop production loans to finance crops al- 
ready overproduced are unwise and that 
the money might better be used to finance 
exports. He believes it would be “a very 
wise thing” if arrangements could be made 
to get a good part of the wheat surplus 
moved outside the United States. 

It would be most helpful to the wheat 
situation if the United States carryover 
July 1 could be reduced below the figure 
of a year ago. 


News of Wheat Crop Unfavorable 


Some unfavorable news on the condition 
of the wheat crop is reaching the Board. 
One concern in Kansas estimated that 
the crop in its region was only 45 per 
cent normal with abandonment 18 per 
cent, and that the condition was progres- 
sively worse to the west. 

Representatives of the wool cooperative 
marketing associations are conferring with 
the Farm Board on advances to farmers 
for the new clip. 

They naturally wish the advances to 
be as high as possible. Last season the 





Steps Are Taken by Nations to 
Prevent Extinction 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

to 200,000 tons by 1926 and in 1928 had 
exceeded 230,000 tons. So profitable has 
been the industry that the Tronsberg 
Whaling Company of Norway has been 
paying 50 per cent dividends, and in 1925 
ordered the construction of four addi- 
tional whalers. 

The result of this intensive whale hunt- 
ing is described as “veritable butchery,” 
according to Luciano H. Valette, chief of 
the Argentine Fisheries. “It is all the 
more deplorable when one considers the 
uniparous character of whales and the 
length of their period of gestation,” Senor 
Valette reported. 

The bowhead and right whale already 
have been almost exterminated. Other 
species which are valuable for their blub- 
ber and which are made the special prey 
of the whalers are the blue, finback, the 
seiwhale and the humpback. 

An announcement by the Department 
of State regarding the whaling convention 
signed March 31 follows in full text: 

The American Minister to Switzerland, 
Hugh R. Wilson, signed this morning at 
Geneva, on behalf of the United States, 
the Convention for the Regulation of 
Whaling, which was opened for signature 
on Sept. 24, 1931. This convention, which 
has been signed by most of the countries 
having important whaling industries, in- 
cluding Great Britain and Norway, was 
drawn up with the object of securing ef- 
fective international action for the preser- 
vation of whales from indiscriminate and 
wasteful. slaughter. 





State Department Studies 
Import Quotas of France 


French restrictions against American 
imports have been followed with great 
care by the Department of State and, 
when found to be discriminatory, protests 
have been made, it was stated orally by 
the Acting Secretary of State William R. 
Castle Jr., in reply to inquiries, March 31. 

Protests which the American Chamber 
of Commerce have made to the French 
Government regarding restrictions against 
American goods also have come to the 
attention of the Department, Mr. Castile 


ted. 
Questioned as to what discrimination 
the Department had found, Mr. Castle 


stated that the case of alleged collusion | 


between Dutch and French radio firms, 
in order to fix a high quota against Amer- 
ican radio equipment, had been protested 
the United States. As a result of 
protest, the quota on some _ radio 
equipment had been, changed, he said. 


advance to growers were made up to a 


maximum of 75 per cent of the market 
value of the wool. 


Mr. Stimson Will Attend 
Arms Session if Needed 


If conditions arise at the Geneva Dis- 
arametn Conference whereby the presence 
of the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, would accelerate progress, he will make 
the trip to Europe, according to an oral 
statement by the Acting Secretary of State, 
William R. Castle Jr., made March 31 in 
reply to inqueries. 

This probably would take place more 
toward the end of the conference than in 
the middle, Mr. Castle explained. 

Norman H. Davis one of the American 
delegates to the conference, now in this 
country in order to report to Secretary 
Stimson, will return to Geneva April 6. Mr. 
Castle stated orally. 
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missioner points out orally. On the other 
side of the stick, the side showing ex- 
penses, practically 18 inches is taken up 
by payments to veterans of former wars, 
interest on the public debt, retirement of 
the public debt and trust funds and re- 
funds. 
Measure Applied to Finances 


The Commissioner’s statement on his 
yardstick follows in full text: 

The yardstick—36 inches—is a national 
unit of measurement. Every school boy, 
every country store clerk, uses and under- 
stands it. 

On June 30, 1932, our Government will 
balance its books for the current fiscal 
year. The Government will have spent 
in its various activities, according to the 
estimates as submitted by the President 
in his annual budget, $4,482,153,400. 

Let us measure this sum by the yard- 
stick. Speaking in terms of inches, we 
find that this vast sum divided by 36 gives 
us approximately $124,500,000 per inch.* 
There you have the Government expendi- 
tures by the yard. 

Equivalents in Inches 

Let us see how these 36 inches are di- 
vided among the principal activities of 
the Government. 

Interest on the public debt, 4% 


PROIES ncn eccesccccesegeccecncas , $605,000,000 
Retirement of the public debt, 

B96 INCHES .crccrioccccectarvenres 411,946,300 
Trust funds, refunds, etc., 24% 

SMOTROB oc cccccccnccvecccccccccese 256,784,600 
Veterans of former wars, 1% 

PEED oc dcadccrencocccnccesonade 989,500,000 
National defense (Army and 

Navy), 534 inches............+.. 721,438,400 


Public works and buildings (in- 
cluding good roads), 444 inches 
Special aids (flood relief, agricul- 
ture, etc.), 444 imches........... 
Miscellaneous (all other Govern- 
ment activities, including the 
judicial, legislative, and execu- 
tive branches), 34g inches 


528,231,300 
536,896,950 


432,355,850 
Total, 36 inches.........+.... » + »$4,482,153,400 


*Exact scale, $124,504,261.11 an inch. 
Half-measure of Revenues 
So much for our expenditures by the 
yardstick. Now, let us see how many 
inches of income the Government will 
have collected when it balances its books 
June 30, next. 
Income taxes, 85g inches ....... 
Internal revenue taxes (tobacco, 
Se tO ere 


Custom duties, 3 inches 
Miscellaneous, 246 inches 


Total, 18 inches ............. $2,242,000,000 


Are there any other receipts? None, 
whatever. How many inches in dollars 
and cents will we collect this year to run 
the Government? According to our pres- 
ent estimates only 18 inches, or $2,242,- 
000,000—just one-half of the yardstick 
necessary to balance the budget. In other 
words, the Government will be 18 inches 
“in the red.” 


Eighteen Inches in “Red” 

The Government will collect this year 
sufficient revenue to cover one-half of its 
expenditures. Now let us see what those 
18 inches represent. They are shown in 
the first four items of my yardstick: 
About 4% inches for interest; 3% inches 
for retirement of the public debt; 2 1/8 
inches for tax refunds and trust funds; 
and 7% inches for veterans of former 
wars. The Government will not collect 
any funds to take care of its other ac- 
tivities. 

Since the ‘Treasury Department is 
charged with collecting the major portion 
of the Government revenue, and inas- 
much as we of the Customs Service are 
a part of that institution and also a rev- 
enue-collecting agency, we quite naturally 
have a keen interest in the critical sit- 
uation confronting our Government today. 


$1,076,000,000 





Tung Trees in Argentina 


Tung trees, yielding fruits from which may 
be obtained the necessary element for oil, 
paints and varnishes, are being planted in 

rgentina with apparent success. The trees, 
the first of which were planted five years ago, 
are yielding an average of 50 fruits of excel- 
lent size. (Department of Commerce.) 
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to extend any kind of cooperation “even if 
it were wanted.” ‘ 

“I object to the present set-up,”; Mr. 
Hall added, “because I object to the bu- 
reaucracy.” ' 

Mr. Alpine told of canvasses made by 
the present organization’s field - agents, 
and Senator Copeland (Dem.), of: New 
York, inquired if it would be feasible to 
use prohibition agents in a house-to-house 
canvass in the course of their regular 
work. He suggested there was a’ large 
number of them and that they might be 
of assistance in job finding. 

“Not for me,” replied Mr. Alpine. 
don’t want that sort of cooperation.” 

After describing the present employ- 
ment service of the Federal Government 
as a “wicked waste of money,” Miss Per- 
kins declared that there was, however, 
need for a Federal supervisory agency in 
order to accomplish the necessary clearing 
of jobs and workers in an interstate man- 
ner. She declared that thus far the Fed- 
eral service “has done nothing, although 
our differences with them have been 
largely confined to matters of definition 
of cooperation.” 


Federal Job Service Called 
‘Wicked Waste of Money’ 


“We never have been consulted,” she 
explained, “and we do not know what the 
Federal program is. We do know that 
there have been Federal offices opened 
in competition with our own State serv- 
ice, and there is no need for that parallel 
of work.” 

_ Replying to a question by Senator Bing- 

ham (Rep.), of Connecticut, Miss Perkins 
said she was “quite uncertain” as to what 
her duties were as Federal director for 
the State of New York in addition to her 
place as Industrial Commissioner for the 
State of New York. 

Mr. Alpine interjected that it had always 
been his idea that the Federal director 
for a State should serve “as a complete 
contact point between the Federal and 
State services,” but Miss Perkins said she 
failed to understand that view because 
she never had been invited to cooperate 
in that way. 

“It is quite obvious,” Senator Bingham 
said, “that the New York service is highly 
efficient and well organized, yet you are 
willing to come here and say for a bribe 
of $50,000 of Federal money for that serv- 
ice that you think a Federal agency is 


“J 








America to Suggest 
Reforms for Liberia 


League Committee to Be Given 
Slavery Recommendations 


The United States is prepared to urge 
various reforms on Libeira to remedy con- 
ditions of slavery, forced labor and preva- 
lence of yellow fever, when the League 
of Nations Committee on Liberia convenes | 
in April, according to an oral statement at 
the Department of State March 31. 

These reforms have been worked out on 
the basis of recommendations made by the 
slavery investigating committee, and are 
being urged upon Liberia not omly by the 
United States, but by other interested 
European powers, it was stated. 

Among these recommendations is one 
for the reorganization of the border patrol 
which formerly was under the direction 
of an American Negro officer, but which 
recently is entirely under the direction of 
Liberians, it was stated orally. 

The Firestone Rubber Company, al- 
though having the right under the rub- 
ber contract with Liberia to have only 
American advisors appointed to aid the 
Liberian Government, has waived this 
right and is willing that both Americans 
and Europeans be appointed, it was stated. 
The company’s chief interest is to have 
the reforms put into effect, the Depart- 
ment explained. 








Tests on Durability 


Of Paper Conducted 


Suitable Product Sought for 
Valuable Records 


A series of tests to determine the most 
suitable type of photocopying paper for re- 
producing records in permanent form, 
especially those of early American history, 
has just been completed by the Bureau 
of Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce in cooperation with the Library of 
Congress and other public libraries. It is 
pointed out that. photo prints are con-, 
sidered to be as permanent as the paper 
bearing them and it was the desire of the 
Library of Congress to secure the most 
durable paper so as to insure permanency 
of many of its early documents. 

This class of paper was found by the 
Bureau’s experts to compare very favor- 
ably with other types of permanent papers 
providing care had been taken in the sen- 
Sitizing treatment to introduce no exces- 
Sive amounts of deteriorative chemicals, 
ive amounts of deteriorative cehmicals, 
particularly acid. Paper from different 
sources have shown the following excel- 
lent characteristics for permanent rec- 
ords: Free from unbleached or ground 
wood fibers; weight, 25x40 inches, 500 
sheets, 64 pounds; folding endurance, over 
2,000 double folds in each direction, and 
retaining over 75 per cent of the folding 
endurance when heated 72 hours at 100 
degrees C.; copper number less than 1.5; 
alpha cellulose over 90 per cent, and not 
decreasing more than 2 per cent under 
the heat test mentioned; acidity less than 
the equivalent of 0.1 per cent SO,. Owing 
to its great folding strength, paper such as 
this is particularly suitable for records 
subjected to much handling. The papers 
tested showed a wide range of folding 
endurance to as low as six double folds, 
and as many of these possessed the same 
characteristics otherwise as listed above, 
they would no doubt be suitable for rec- 
ords not handled much. 

In developing the prints it was pointed 
out the precautions should be taken to 
avoid excessively high temperature, impure 
chemicals, and inadequate washing-out of 
the developing chemicals. The test data 
given are for papers that had been de- 
veloped.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 








Two States Take Action 
To Reapportion Districts 


Frankfort, Ky., March 31. 

A bill creating nine instead of 11 con- 

gressional districts in Kentucky, in ac- 

cordance with the reduced representation 

of the State under the 1939 census, has 

been permitted by Governor Laffoon to 
become a law without his signature. 








Columbia, S. C., March 31, 

The Legislature has agreed upon a con- 
gressional redistricting bill, reducing the 
number of districts from seven to six to 


conform to the State’s representation un-| cape meeting a comparable, if not greater, 


der the 1930 census. 


necessary to be superimposed over the 
State service. It is a sad state of affairs 
when a State is willing to come here and 
say there ought to be direction from an- 
other burcaucrat in Washington.” 

Miss Perkins then told the Committee 
of her Jbelief that there would not be 
“dictation” concerning the functions of 
the State service by the employment 
agency which the Wagner bill proposes to 
establish. On the contrary, it was Ler 
view that the supervisory authority would 
result in bringing jobs and workers to- 
tee whether they were in one State 
or two. 


Disorganization Criticized 
By Miss Perkins 


“It seems to me to be essential,” she 
continued, /‘that something be done to 


correct the disorganized state of affairs | 


resulting from present conditions.” 
Senator Bingham suggested that the 
Federal service as now organized has been 
operating only about a year, while the 
New York service has been functioning 
for 16 years. He inquired whether it was 





not likely that the efficiency of the New 
York service had come about from ex- 
perience and that the things in the Fed- 
eral agency criticized by the witness would 
be “smoothed out” in that time. Miss 
Perkins believed some of them would be 
changed, but held to the argument that 
the present set-up was incorrect. 

Mr. Alpine was before the Committee 
to repeat the Department of Labor op- 
position to the bill as “doing nothing that 
the Federal service is not now doing, ex- 
cept to spend $4,000,000 a year, or about 
five times what the present service costs.” 

“I believe,” he said, “that we can dem- 
onstrate that the Federal service has co- 
operated to the fullest extent of the word; 
that we have accomplished much and that 
our success is growing. We look upon 
the Wagner bill as extremely poor business 
economy, because it will merely end one 
form of operation and replace it with an- 
other costing many times more.” 


State Said to Be Impeded 


By Parallel Activities 

The following is the full text of a sum- 
mary of the statement made before the 
Committee by Miss Perkins: 

“My principal objection to the manner 
in which the Federal Employment Service 
functions in the States at the present time 
is that it involves a wicked waste of the 
taxpayer’s money at a time when there 
is very little money for public use. In 
the State of New York no Federal Em- 
ployment Service work is going on except 
in the exact communities where we already 
have offices. Therefore the taxpayers are 
paying twice for the same service. 

“In thus paralleling the employment 
service of communities which have already 
established good public employment sys- 
vems, it is simply wasted effort. Further- 
more it actually impedes the work of the 
State employment offices and hurts the 
whole idea of free public employment 
service. 

“Although I am State Director of the 
Federal Employment Service in the State 
of New York and have signed the oath 
and have the title of Director of the Fed- 
eral Employment Service in the State, I 
have never been consulted as to any of 
the plans which the Federal Service has 
put into operation in the State. I have 
only learned of such plans from the news- 
papers after they have been set into op- 
eration, I have had extensive surveys 
made of the employment needs of the 
State, but have never been asked for any 
information as to the kind of Federal co- 
operation that was needed in New York} 
State. ; 

“If the Federal Service would act merely 
as a clearance agency to promote job 
clearance among States it would give us 
vastly better service then we are now re- 
ceiving. If the mgney now appropriated 
for the Federal Employment Service were 
given to the States to spend under Civil 
Service regulations, according to carefully 
worked out plans, mutually agreed upon 
by the State and Federal Service, it would 
do twice as much good in getting jobs as 
it does under the present system. 

“TI think I may say that the Government 
may as well eliminate the appropriation 
for New York State unless it can be given 
to us to spend as the realistic needs of the 
State indicate. 

“When a Federal employment office is 
started independently and without con- 
sultation with existing agencies, not only 
is it likely to be set up in a community 
which does not need additional service of 
this kind, but it is supplied with personnel 
without Civil Service or other proper 
qualifications. 

“The functions of a Federal Employment 
Service, students agree are two:—promo- 
tion and coordination. Direct placement 
they have repeatedly stressed is not a 
function of the Federal Service but a 
responsibility of the State and local offices. 


Says Essential Services 
Were Not Performed 


“Promotion means essentially the lend- 
ing of leadership to States where State 
employment services are already in oper- 
ation in order to improve the operation, 
and to States where no State employment 
service exist in order to establish such. | 
Coordination, of course, implies the welding | 
of the various State and local offices into | 
effective nation wide machinery with in- 
terchange of job information and admin- 
istrative technique. Neither of these two 
functions has the present Federal Service 
performed, so far as the State of New York 
is concerned. j 

“Leadership in the formulation of poli- 
cies and procedures and the stimulation 
generally of State and local services has | 
been completely lacking. Nor has the} 
Federal service done anything in the way 
of the establishment of a clearance sys- 
tem to coordinate the various State and 
local services throughout the country. 

“As for direct placement, the Federal 
service has violated the opinion of ex- 
perts and has entered into direct compe- 
tition with the State and local offices. 

“Recent developments in New York 
State, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey indicate the 
awakening consciousness on the part of 
the public of the significance of the State 
Employment Service. All these States 
have formulated programs for the devel- 
opment of their services. 

“In New York; Minnesota and Penn- 
sylvania, private agencies in their sup- 
port of public employment office demon- 
strations have fulfilled the functions 
which the Federal service should be per- 
forming. We are working out our own 
plans of interstate cooperation. 

“The results of these demonstrations 
already indicate what progress is possible 
even in so depressing a period as the 
present. 

“The need for effective Federal service 
cannot help but become more and more 
urgent as the mobility of labor, both oc- 
cupationally and geographically, increases. 

“Over 50 of the 55 nations which are 
members of the League of Nations have 
felt the necessity for and have provided 
a nation-wide employment service. It is 








no likely that the United States can es- 


need for such a service.” 
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On Russian Coal 





Contradictory Evidence Heard 
As to Forced Labor for 
Anthracite Imports 





Additional hearings will be held before 
the Treasury Department decides whether 
to exclude imports of Russian anthracite 
coal as the product of forced labor, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury Seymour 
Lowman stated orally March 31. 

After hearing two witnesses testify that 
the Russian mines use only voluntary 
laborers, Mr. Lowman, who heard the case 
of the American dealers last week. de- 
clared that the testimony was conflicting 
and that the Treasury would proceed 
slowly. 

Witnesses whom Mr. Lowman heard 
March 31 were produced by the George 
E. Warren Co. of New York, sole im- 
porters of Russian anthracite, and were 
persons who had been in Russia, Mr. Low- 
man said; more witnesses may be heard 
or affiidavits received. 

If the Commissioner of Customs, who 
serves under Mr. Lowman, is convinced or 
suspects that imported goods are made 
by forced labor, he can require each im- 
porter to produce evidence to the contrary 
for each shipment, it was explained orally. 


Report on Conditions 
Of Law Enforcement 
In Hawaii Prepared 


Findings and Recommenda- 


tions of Department of | 


Justice to Be Submitted 
To Senate April 4 


Findings and recommendations concern- 
ing law enforcement conditions in the Ha- 


waiian Islands will be laid before the 
Senate, April 4, or soon thereafter, the 
Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, 
stated orally March 31. 

The report, which the Senate requested 
after disturbances in the islands and 
which Mr. Mitchell called “very thorough,” 
touches upon the efficiency of the police 
and public prosecutors, upon the type of 
jurors selected, upon the parole system, 
upon the efficiency of Federal prosecu- 
tions, upon the advisability of enlarging 
the powers of the Governor with regard 
to criminal cases and the appointment of 
police officials, and upon many other 
points, according to Mr. Mrytchell. 

Voluminous Report 

Fifteen typewritten volumes of testimony 
taken by Seth Richardson, Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the investi- 
gation, will be transmitted to the Senate, 
together with reports from each of the 
subinvestigators whom Mr. Richardson set 
up, the Attorney General said. Mr. Rich- 
ardscn’s own report and recommendations 
cover another 100 pages. 

Preparation of a comprehensive 11-page 
summary for the use of the Senate has 
delayed submission of the report, accord- 
ing to the Attorney General but the docu- 
ments will be sent to the presiding officer 
of the Senate, April 4, or soon thereafter. 


Draft Written Aboard Ship 


Mr. Richardson and_ his staff have 
worked extremely hard and produced one 
of the most comprehensive reports the 
Department has turned out in similar 
lengths of time, the Attorney General said. 
Additional information made available at 
the Department of Justice follows: 

In response to Senate Resolution 134 
the Attorney General dispatched Mr. 
Richardson to the islands as head of the 
investigation, issuing the order on Jan. 14. 
Mr. Richardson concluded his work in the 
islands and sailed for the United States 
on March 12. Writing much of his report 
while aboard the returning vessel, Mr. 
Richardson had the rough draft ready. to 
be whipped into final shape when he re- 
ported back to the Attorney General on 
March 23. 








Effects of Erosion on Earth 


Erosion has modified the surface of the 
earth more than volcanoes, earthquakes, tidal 
waves, tornadoes and all of the excavations 
of mankind since the begnning of history. 
(Department of Agriculture.) 
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of Labor New Hearing Called 


Scientist Studies 
Chinese Tombs 
2.000 Years Old 


Carvings of Human Beings 
And Animals Are Said to 
Evidence Persistence of 
Ancient Customs 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
to be that of a clown or comedian. It 
suggests, the finder says, that the cave 
builders had reached. a cultural stage 
where they were devotees of the theater. 

“The left eye,” Graham reports, “is half 
closed, while the other is wide open. The 
face is contorted, the mouth is drawn out 
of shape and the tongue protrudes. A bit 
of plaster adheres above the right eye 
but. there is nothing to indicate that the 
entire face was whitened. On the Chinese 
stage today it is customary for clowns to 
whiten themselves around the eyes. 

Stage Figure Is Shown 

A second possible stage figure is a 
|stsange human being having large tusks 
and a long tongue hanging down his 
;chest. The Chinese say this figure still 
r"sists in local theatricals and has been 
krown on the stage for hundreds, if not 
thousands of years. 

“We may assume that the people who 
constructed these caves admired beautiful 
women, for the artifacts includes many 
fragments of female figurines. A number 
of heads in our collection show undeniable 
| beauty and unquestioned skill on the part 
of the artist. Some have jewels on their 
hats. 

“In most cases the feautres are rather 
} dimly indicated, but there is smile in each 
case and the eyes and noses are distinctly 
| Mongolian. in this they resemble the 
present-day Chinese women and, accord- 
ing to Chinese standards at least, both 
grace and beauty are recognized.” 

Apparently it was fashionable for girls 
|to be slender. Nearly all of the figurines 
found by Graham were of this type. The 
only exception was an image of a girl with 
a double chin and her hair arranged with 
bangs cut off just above the eyebrows— 
a popular form of coiffure among girls 
of the locality of this day. 


Earthenware Coffin Found 


One of the most common artifacts found 
by Graham in the Szechwan caves is the 
earthenware cofiin. Sometimes one is seen 
still containing human bones. Almost all 
the caves have coffin niches, but in some 
cases the coffins are merly cavities chiseled 
in the stone and fitted with stone lids. 

The clay images of human beings and 
animals, Graham says, presumably were 
placed in the tombs as substitutes for real 
persons and animals and indicate the stage 
of culture at which the makers had ar- 
rived. Therg is much evidence, he points 
out, that among the ancient Chinese it 
was customary to kill and bury human 
beings with kings, nobles, and others of 
the upper classes. 
| With them also were buried fowls, gods, 
| jewelry, and money. 

Latex, images oi wood and straw were 
substituted for the living and by the 
Szechwan cave period it was customary 
to use clay images. A little later people 
began to burn paper money in the tombs 
instead of leaving real money. They be- 
lieved that burning transformed it into 
real money that could be used by the 
departed souls in the other world just 
las well as actual coins. The custom still 
is followed at some Chinese funerals. 


Represent Desired Companions 


So the figurines presumably represented 
the persons and objects the dying man 
| desired to have with him through eternity. 
|/One careful soul apparently was con- 
| cerned over the servant problem in the 
| hereafter. In the tomb was placed a rep- 
|resentation of a servant with a broom and 
|a dust pan very similar to the type used 
}in almost every respectable home in the 
|province at present. Even the present- 
|day attire of the men shows little change 
|from that represented by some of the 
|representations in the tombs. 
| Graham found carvings of houses very 
| similar to dwellings still used in the neigh- 
|borhood. Many of the old dignitaries 
| wanted to take their dogs with them to 
|the other world, it is indicated by some 
|of the figurines. There are also figurines 
{of chickens and ducks. One fragment 
shows the hand of a cook resting on a fish 


jhe is about to prepare for food. 
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Declared Unlikely 


Representative Fish Gives Views 
After Conferring With 
President Hoover 


Of Department of 
Interior Outlined 


Branch of the Government 
Likened to a University 
In Its Value to Public as 
Educational Medium 








Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, 
N. Y., called on President Hoover at the 
White House March 31 and told him, he 
said, that, as a result of the President's 
recent statement expressing his “abso- 
lute opposition” to proposed legislation 
for the full payment of World War vet- 
erans’ adjusted compensation certificates, 
prospects were that the legislation would 
not pass8 the House of Repreentatives. 

“In my opinion,” said Representative 
Fish after his conference, “over half of 





The Department of the Interior, since | 
its creation in 1849, has devéloped into a 
“Federal University” for the people, ac- 


FRIDAY, APR 





‘Census Classifies 


cording to a pictorial statement setting 
forth the educational features of this 
branch of the Government issued March 
31 by the Office of Education. 

In scope its educational activities cover 
education as such, engineering, geology, 
botany, zoology, chemistry, anthropology, 
geography, psychiatry, and research. It 
is described as: “A fact-finding depart- 


the veteran members of the House are op- 
posed to the proposed legislation. Any at- 
tempt to appropriate $2,400,000,000 in the 
present national economic emergency 
would knock the props out of any pro-| 
gram of national economy and destroy all 
thought of balancing the budget and re- 
storing economic confidence. ‘ 

“I also told the President that the re- 


| 








Aliens in America 
ByNative Tongues 


English and Celtic, German, 
Italian, Yiddish, Scanda- 
navian and Polish Listed 
As Principal Languages 





English and Celtic were the mother 
tongues or more than 23 per cent, and 
the German language of 16.4 per cent of 
the foreign-born white population of the 
| United States in 1930, the Bureau of the 
|Census announced, March 30, in making 
public statistics on the “mother tongue of 
the foreign-born white population.” 

The original speech of 13.5 per cent of 





ment for internal development. Its mis- 
sion is largely educational. Many of its 
activities are devoted to the discovery and 
dissemination of knowledge. Its curricu- 
lum covers many fields of learning. Its 
‘faculty’ includes hundreds of scientists, 
specialists, and professional men. Its “stu- 
dent body’ is the people of the United 
States.” The following additional infor- 
mation on the “university” character of 
the Department appears in the an- 
nouncement: 

The variety of activities of an educa- 
tional nature result from the work of the 
Office of Education, the National Park | 
Service, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the | 
Bureau of Reclamation, Howard Univer-| 
sity, St. Elizabeths Hospital, the General 
Land Office, and the Geological Survey. 


— & eer ‘Asks Supreme Court to Re- 
In education, each of these has its place. | ie 
The Office of Bétcotion. the nasonel verse Decision of Lower 
clearing house for general educational in- Lie. 
i Court Restraining the En- 
forcement of Its Order 


cent statement of Representative Rankin 
would be necessary to finance the bonus 
payments would be to issue some paper 
money was inconceivable and that the 


same principle applied as far as the bal- 
ancing of the budget is concerned.” 


Texas Commission 
Files Appeal in Case 
On Proration of Oi 


formation, where surveys and research | 
studies of a national character are con-| 
ducted. Here the largest exclusively edu- | 
cational library in the world.is housed. 
The Office publishes bulletins on its 
studies, calls regional conferences, and 
evaluates credits of foreign students enter- 
ing the United States. 
The National Park Service has trained 
naturalists who conduct field trips and 
lecture on the various parks to the tour- 
ists. The Bureau of Indian Affairs ad- 
ministers 300 boarding and day schools for 
Indians and riatives of Alaska and co- 
operates with State and local authorities 
in providing educational facilities for 50,- 
000 Indian children in public schools. — 
Howard University, with 2,619 students, 
is the leading institution of higher learn- 
ing for Negroes in the United States. 
Freedmen’s and St. Elizabeths hospitals 
maintain training schools for nurses. St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, consisting of 110 
buildings, offers facilities for the instruc- 
tion of students ei a 
and kindred branches which are not ex- 
celled elsewhere in this country. Contentions Outlined 
Reclamation Projects Cited | The Railroad Commission, in its assign- 


7 |ment of errors, challenges the correctness 
gn et ete an te Bo of the lower court’s findings of fact and 


An appeal by the Railroad Commission 
of Texas was filed March 31 with the 
Supreme Court of the United States seek- 
ing a reversal of the decision which re- 
strained the Commission from enforcing 
orders entered in April, 1931, as a part of 
its program of prorating production of 
crude oil from the wells in the State. 
The three-judge lower Federal court, 
sitting in the Western District of Texas 
held the orders in question were directed 
against economic waste of oil and were 
entered pursuant to the plan of the Com- 
mission. to limit production to the market 
demand and thereby bring and keep up 
oil prices. That court, from whose de- 
cision the appeal is taken, ruled that the 
Commission had no authority under the 
then existing statutes of Texas relating 
|to the conservation, of oil and gas to 
inaugurate or enforce such a plan. 


(Dem.), of Tupelo, Miss., that all that) 


. ; conclusions of law. It is denied in the 

sign and construction, of dams, flumes, 
siphons, and other difficult features of 
irrigation and reclamation. The National 
Park Service builds roads, trails, bridges, 
buildings, and water and sanitary systems 
while the Geological Survey analyzes rock | 
specimens and water and studies the flow | 
of streams. 
Each Bureau publishes its investigations, | 
whether they be on education, geology, or | 
engineering, and gives wide publicity to) 
them. Maps of the Geological Survey and, 
of the General Land Office, for example, 
shed important light on the geography 
of the country, while studies of the habits, | 
customs, and languages of Indians by the 
Indian Office contribute to anthropology 
and ethnology. Botany and zoology, for 
example, fall under the studies of the 
National Park Service as the national 





appeal papers that the orders were not 
orders to prevent physical waste of oil 
and gas and that they are contrary to 
legislative authority. Evidence in the case 
is also said not to support the findings 
that the allowable production for the East 
Texas oil field was not based upon any 


test, that the orders have no reasonable | 


relation to the prevention of physical 
waste, that they were designed to and 
would have the effect of reducing the out- 
put to market demand, and that the pur- 
pose and effect of the orders would be “to 


| deal with economic waste, the low of mar- 


ket price, because of market glut.” 


The statutes of Texas at the time the | 


challenged orders were entered authorized 
the Commission, according to the lower 
court’s opinion, to make rules and regula- 


parks are described to the public. 


President’s Support Asked 


For Plan to Create Jobs 


The creation of a Federal Research De 
partment to create and invent jobs fo 
the Nation’s unemployed and to mak 


self-sustaining projects was urged upon 
President Hoover at the White House, 


March, 31, by Olney Redmond, of Sche 

nectady, N. Y., who conferred with him. 
Mr. Redmond is the author of “Th 

Olney Redmond Plan to End Unemploy 


ment and Depression Permanently—A Job 


for Every Man.” 


Presiding Judge Resigns 


tions for the conservation of oil and gas 
}and the prevention of waste thereof, but 
| excluded “@conomic waste” from the stat- 
utory difinition of “waste.” 


| Texas was amended, after the orders in- 
| volved in the case were filed with the Su- 
|preme Court, on Aug. 12, 1931. In the 
|}amended statute the production, trans- 


r 
e 


to constitute waste is prohibited. 
Commission, however, is denied “the power 
|to attempt by order, or otherwise, directly 
|or indirectly, to limit the production of 
oil to equal the existing market demand 
for oil.” 

| The Supreme Court now-has under ad- 
visement awaiting decision a case involv- 
ing the validity of the Oklahoma Curtail- 
ment Act and.orders of the Corporation 


e 


The oil and gas conservation law of 


| portation, storage and use of natural gas 
and crude petroleum in such a manner as 
The 





Seat on Customs Court | 


President Hoover, it was announced | 
orally, March 31, at the White House, has | 
accepted the resignation of Presiding 
Judge Israel F. Fischer, of the United 
States Customs Court. The resignation is 
effective at the close of March 31. Judge | 
Fischer, who is 74 years old, retired be- 
cause of age, it was said. 

At the same time, the President desig- 
nated Judge George M. Young as the pre- 
siding judge of the court effective April 1. 


Grant of School Lands . | 
To New Mexico Approved 


President Hoover approved, March 31, al 
bill recently passed by Congress (S. 1590), | 
an act granting certain public lands to 
the State of New Mexico for the use and 
benefit of the Eastern New Mexico Norma] 


Commission of that State prorating the | 1920. 
production of crude petroleum. 






i 
PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


March 31, 1932 





9 a. m—The Postmaster General, 
Walter F. Brown, called to discuss a 
departmental matter. 

9:30 a. m.—Senator Bingham (Rep.), 
of Connecticut, president of the Na- 
tiomal Aeronautical Association, called 
to discuss presentation of the Collier 
Trophy to the Packard Motor Car Com- 
any. 

a a. m—The Secretary of the 
Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, called to dis- 
cuss the tax situatio’ 





School, and for other purposes. 


Little Reduction Is Seen 





In Farm Crop Acreage 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


11 a. m.—Senator ‘Kean (Rep.), of 
New Jersey, called to recommend ap- 
pointment of Joseph E. Scott, of East 
Orange, N. J., formerly general manager 
of the Submarine Boat Corporation, as 
a member of the United States Ship- 
| ping Board. 
| 11:15 a. 


m.—Representative Fish 


mate crop acreages wilf have been af- 
fected greatly by the March freeze. Con- 
siderable replanting has been made nec- | 
essary, however, and the maturity and | 
marketing of southern truck crops wil! | 
“be delayed.” | 
The bureau notes that in January heavy | 
shipments of wheat’ from the Southern | 
Hemisphere were supplying a large part| 
of the world’s import requirements so that | 
there was little export demand for United | 
States wheat. Moré than 100,000,000; 
bushels have been shipped out of Aus-| 
tralia and Argentina since Jan. 1, this) 
quantity representing more than one-half | 
the world’s wheat exports during this pe-| 
riod. Most of the remaining shipments | 
were from Canada, and relatively small | 
quantities from Russia and the Danubian | 
countries. 
Farm prices of all agricultural. commodi- | 
ties listed by the bureau are below pre-| 


(Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., called to dis- | 


cuss soldier bonus legislation. 


11:30 a. m.—Stanley High, of New 


York City, editor and author, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 


11:45 a. m.—Olney Redmond, of 


Schnectady, N. Y., author of The Olney | 


Redmond plan to end unemployment 
and depression permanently, called to 
discuss his plan. 

12 m.—Mrs. Caroline Bayard Witt- 
penn, of Hoboken, N. J., of the Interna- 


tional Prison Commission, called to urge | 


the President to appoint Sanford Bates 
to the Commission. 

12:15 p. m.—Senor Don Juan Fran- 
cisco de Cardenas, Spanish Ambassador, 
called to present Abelardo Fernandez 
Arias, Spanish newspaperman. 

12:30 p. m.—Clifford W. Barnes, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Sunday Evening 
Club, called to invite the President to 


war levels, ranging from’ a low of 50 per | 
cent of pre-war for cotton to a high of) 
76 per cent of pre-war for dairy products. | 
The average index of prices received by | 
farmers in March was 61 per cent of | 
pre-war, or one point higher than in} 
February. Farm wages in January were) 
98 per cent of pre-war, and industrial | 
Wages were 191 per cent of pre-war. 


be the Club’s guest at its 25th anni- 
versary May 29. 

12:45 p. m.—The President presented 
the Collier Trophy to the Packard Motor 
Car Company. 

3 p. m.—Arthur Brisbane, of New 
York, editor, called to pay his respects. 

4 p. m—James C. Roop, Director of 

the Budget, called to discuss budget mat- 
ters with the President. 
Names for Forest Camps 4:45 p. m.—The Secretary of Agri 
‘Names which the pioneers and “Forty- | 
niners” gave to various camp sites in the 
18 national forests of California have been | 
preserved by the Forest Service. (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) 


cuss departmental matters with the 
President. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
| spondence, 


‘ 


culture, Arthur M. Hyde, called to dis- | 


| all white foreign-born people in the coun- 
try was Italian, and that of 9.1 per cent| 
|was Yiddish, the Bureau’s figures show. ! 
|More than 7.2 per cent of the total orig- 
|inally spoke Polish, according to the Bu- 
reau. 


More than 1,000,000 of the foreign-born 
population were said to have spoken the 
Scandinavian languages. 


Classified by Native Tongues 


The Bureau’s announcement follows in 
full text: 

The Director of the Census announced 
|March 31 the foreign-born white popula- 
tion of the United States, classified by 
mother tongue, as shown by the Fifteenth 
| Census. 
| By mother tongue is meant the language 
}commonly spoken by the immigrant in 
|his home before coming to the United 
|States. The statistics of mother tongue 
|furnish the best indication we have of 
| the ethnic stocks from which our foreign- 
born population is derived. On April 1, 
1930, there were 13,366,407 foreign-born 
white persons in the population of the 
| United States. This number is distributed 
by mother tongue in attached table with 
comparative figures for 1920. 
| Of the total foreign-born white popu- 
| lation, over 3,000,000, or 23 per cent, gave 
| English or Celtic as their mother tongue, 
|indicating that they were of British or 
| Irish extraction. Over 2,000,000, or 16 per 
cent, returned German, and over 1,000,000 
one or another of the Scandinavian 
|tongues. These language groups, together 
| with Dutch and Flemish, account for al- 
most 50 per cent of the foreign-born white 
| population. 
| Decline in Immigration 
| The remaining 50 per cent of the for- 
eign-born whites reported a great variety 
of mother tongues, chiefly those charac- 
| teristic of southern, central and eastern 
|Europe. Of these, Italian leads with 1,- 





| Members. 
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mand a separate vote on the Doughton 
amendment which struck out the manu- 
facturers’ sales tax. 

Under the Committee plans the bill now 
would provide additional revenue of nearly 
$1,000,000,000. Approximately $243,000,000 
is expected to be saved by reductions in 
Federal expenditures, and about $30,000,- 
000 is planned by the leaders to be derived 
from administrative changes in respect to 
postal matters. Under this plan the Treas- 
ury would have approximately $31,000,000 
above the estimated deficite for the pres- 
ent ‘fiscal year, it was estimated by 


| 


Representative, LaGuardia (Kep.), of 
New York City, read letters to the House 
as a basis for a charge that the Chase 
National Bank and the National City 
Bank, New York, have taken steps which 
he characterized as attempts to evade 
the law in connection with the estate and 
gift taxes before the law actually is en- 
acted. 


Estimates of Revenues 


From Six Items Sought 


At the executive session of the Ways 
and Means Committee, on March 31, it 
was decided that the Department of the 
Treasury would be asked to submit new 
estimates on all provisions of the bill thus | 
far agreed upon by the House or by the 
Committee for submission to the House, 
it was stated orally by the acting Chair- 
man, Representative Crisp (Dem.), of 
Americus, Ga. 

He said this decision was made in order 
to determine if the bill as agreed to, 
with action by the House on other pro- 
visions to be submitted by the Commit- 
tee, will yield sufficient revenue to bal- 
ance the budget. If it is found that these 
provisions will not balance the budget, 
Mr. Crisp said, the Committee will pro- 
pose additional items which will make 
up the difference. 

At the same session the Committee 
agreed to offer an amendment to provide 
a tax on firearms and shells at the rate 
of 10 per cent of the manufacturer’s price. 
This was estimated to yield $4,500,000. 

It was also agreed to recommend an 
amendment to the administrative features 
of the bill, by permitting the Commis- 


time of payment of estate taxes for seven 
years instead of five years, as at present. 
Mr. Crisp said that under the present 
law the tax is due and payabie one year 
after the decedent’s death, but an exten- 
sion may be granted, not to exceed five 





| 808,289, or 13.5 per cent of the total; Yid- 


|dish was next with 1,222,658, or 9.1 per| 


|cent, followed by Polish with a little less 
than 1,000,000—965,899, or 7.2 per cent. 
| Over 500,000 persons reported French as 
their mother tongue, the majority of these 
being French-Canadians. 

The increase in the total foreign-born 
white population on the basis of the 1930 
| classification is less than 1 per cent. This 
means that material increases in certain 
|mother tongue groups are necessarily 
counterbalanced by decreases in others. 

The largest increases in 1930 over 1920 
are shown by Italian, Yiddish, French, and 
English. The increase in the number re- 
| porting Italian as their mother tongue was 
182,291, or 11.3 per cent; Yiddish in- 
creased 130,838, or 12 per cent; French 
56,341, or 12.1 per cent, and English 89,- 
| 089, or 3 per cent. 

The increase in Yiddish was to some 
extent the result of a slight change in 
the method of classification which as- 
signed to the Yiddish mother tongue some 
persons who in 1920 would have been as- 
signed to the Russian or Polish groups. 
This change also accounts in part for 
the decreases shown by Russian and 
Polish. 

Variety of Mother Tongues 

The largest decreases in the 10-year 
period were shown by Polish, 111,493, or 
10.3 per cent; Russian, 176,328, or 19.5 
per cent; German, 79,122, or 3.5 per cent; 
Magyar, 40,026, or 13.8 per cent; Slovak 
decreased 34,752, or 12.6 per cent; Czech, 
33,426, or 14.3 per cent, and Swedish, 27,- 
738, or 4.3 per cent. Some of these de- 
creases were due largely to the method of 
classification, or to more accurate report- 


ing, but others were due to an excess of 


deaths or emigration over new immigra- 
tion. 


Mother tongue of the foreign-born white 
1930 and 

















years, thus making the tax payable six 
years after the decedent’s death. 
|" The Committee thought it best, under 
present conditions, to extend this six-year 
|period to eight years. It was explained 


|that when an extension is granted, inter-| 


est at the rate of 6 per cent per annum 
|is charged from the expiration of six 
|months after the due date of the tax to 
Pe expiration of the period of extension. 


|Consideration of Bill 


sioner of Internal Revenue to extend the | 


‘ 
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Added Revenue of Billion Dollars Expected 
Under New Levies Imposed 





[Continued from Page 1.1 


States when the buyer or transferee is not 
a citizen or resident, of the United States. 
When the seller or transferor is not a 
citizen or resident of the United States 
and does not: pay the tax imposed by sub- 
section a), the buyer if a citizen or resident 
of the United States shall be liable for 
the full amount of such tax subject to the 
provisos: and penalties set forth under 
subsection (a). 

“A resident or citizen of the United 
States, acting through a broker or agent 
or agent abroad, shall be liable ‘for the 
full amount of the tax provided in sub- 
section (a) as though buying, selling, re- 
ceiving or transferring without the inter- 
vention of such broker or agent. A broker 
or agent resident in’ or a citizen of the 
United States, shall be liable for the full 
amount of the tax provided in subsection 
(a) notwithstanding that his princpal is 
or may be a resident or citizen of a for- 
eign country. 


“In all cases where sales or transfer 
of stock taxable under subsection (a) 
are consummated through dummies or by 
ruse or device designed to evade the tax 
provided in’ subsection (a) the parties 
shall be liable for the full amount of the 
tax as though such dummies, ruse or de- 
vice were not employed, provided that 
nothing in this sentence shall be con- 
strued to relieve the parties from the 
operation of the penalties provided under 
subsection (a).” 





Constitutionality Doubted 


By Representative Celler 
Before the amendment was , adopted, 


N. Y., warned that the amendment 
“seeks to set up some method of proce- 
dure which in effect would be to invoke 
the Federal power for the purpose of 
reaching out for a tax on sales in an- 
other country” and so would be uncon- 
stitutional. 


The House adopted .the Committee 
amendment specificatly terminating the 
increased stamp tax on stock transfers 
on July 1, 1934, when the 2-cent-tax under 
present law will be restored, according to 
the Committee. 

A committee amendment to increase 
from 1 to 5 cents for each $100, the tax 
on sales on exchanges for future de- 
livery of grain, cotton, and other mer- 
chandise, was offered. The amendment 
|is designed to raise $6,000,000. 

Representative O’Connor (Dem.), of 
New York City, offered a_ substitute 
amengment to make this tax rate one- 
fourth of 1 per cent. He said this would 
| be a rate equal to that imposed on trans- 
|fers of stock on stock exchanges. 
Representative Ragon (Dem.), of 
| Clarksville, Ark., informed the House that 
the rate recommended by the committee 
| was, according to Government and other 
| Officials, the highest rate which could 
| Safely be placed on futures, wifhout harm 
to the public and those exchanges. 

Mr. O’Connor’s amendment was rejected 
by viva voce vote. 


Representative Adkins (Rep.), of De- 
catur, Ill., offered a substitute to the com- 





| Is Resumed in House 


As the House resumed consideration of 
he bill, on ‘March 31, in the Committee 
f the Whole, the Committee amendment 


t 
}o 


leffered by Represéntative Ragon (Dem.),| 


of Clarksville, Ark., to provide for a tax 
{on the sale of stock of one-fourth of 1 
|per cent of the sale price but not less 
'than 4 cents per share was pending. It 
was considered under an agreement of 
40 minutes’ debate, 20 minutes to a side, 
before it was voted on. 

| The amendment proposed to amend the 
|provisions of the original bill imposing 
a stamp tax on sales and transfers of 
stocks, etc. It provided that “in no case 
shall that tax be less than one-fourth of 
| the selling price of such shares, certifi- 
|cates or rights” or not less than 4 cents 
|a share. The Ways and Means Commit- 
|tee estimated this would produce an ad- 
| ditional revenue of $75,000,000. 

Mr. Ragon explained orally that there 
is no feature of the bill that has been 
|given more consideration and more in- 
vestigation than this particular item. He 
|said a tax of one-fourth of 1 per cent 
is about as high as the tax should be 
levied, and that the Committee called in 
conference a representative of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank and the counsel and 
economist of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, whose figures indicated that the 


mittee amendment to make the tax on 
|futures 2 cents per $100. It was defeated 
| by a vote of 35 ayes to 75 nays. 

| The House then adopted the committee 
amendment regarding futures by viva voce 


Real Estate and Security Sales |House Group Ends 
Taxed Under House Revenue Bill 4 carregs onP atents 


Testimony Is Closed on Bills 
For Revision of Present 
Patenting System 


The House Committee on Patents, after 
testimony March 31 by a number of wit- 
nesses, closed hearings on a group of 
measures introduced by various Members 
of the House relating to the revision of 
the patent system along various lines. 

The witness included Clarence C. Carl- 
ton, secretary of the Motor Wheel Corpo- 
ration and Steel Wheel Corporation of 
Lansing, Mich.; Perkins Neagle, repre- 
senting the Department of the Navy; Otto 
K. Zwingenberger, of New York; patent 
attorney and inventor; Karl Fenning, 
Washington, D. C.; professor of patent 
law; Royal McKenna, representing the 
General Motors Corporation; and Joseph 
Farley, representing General Motors and 
the Ford Motor Car Company; Joe Bailey 
Brown, of Pittsburgh, Pa., representing 
the American Bar Association; and Don- 
ald H. Sweet, of Chicago, representing the 
Logan-Lund Co. 

Mr. Carlton said his cOmpanies have 
spent $4,000,000 in purchase of patents or 
royalties or in connection with patent pro- 
tection, and that applications for patents 
should be speeded in the Patent Office 
as much: as practicable. He and other 
witnesses commended some of the bills 
or suggested changes in their language. 

The Commissioner of Patents, Thomas 
E. Robertson, discussed the pending patent 
bills and the practices of the Patent Office. 





amendment was not so much for revenue 
purposes, as to force tobacco producers 
into the cooperatives, and he asserted 
that he did not think a provision having 
this motive had a place in the pending 
ill. 


Representative Celler (Dem.), of Brooklyn, | pi) 


Mr. Johnson proposed to amend Mr. 
Nelson’s amendment by striking out the 
proviso, but both the Johnson proposal 
and Mr. Nelson’s amendment were re- 
jected by a viva voce vote. 

A Committee amendment to rearrange 
mining depletion allowances, estimated to 
yield additional revenue of $12,000,000, was 
adopted. 

Representative Swing (Rep.), of E] Cen- 
tro, Calif., said that there is no basis for 
a charge that Congress is imposing con- 
fiscatory income surtax rates. He said the 
surtax amendments he sponsored, on 
which it has been stated a separate vote 
will be demanded when the Committee of 
the Whole reports to the House April 1, 
are 15 per cent under the war rates. Rep- 
resentative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., 
said Mr. Swing wants to raise income tax 
revenue to a war basis with a 65 per cent 
surtax, which, he asserted, with other fac- 
tors to be taken into consideration, 
amounted to what is practically a confis- 
catory 85 per cent levy on the wealthy. 


Temporary Tax Adopted 
On Communications 


The House on March 30 approved the 
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Philippine Moros: 
Ask Continuance 


Of American Rule 


Headsmen Write Secretary 
Of War That Separation 
“ts Preferred to Domina. 
tion of Christian Filipinos 


The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur 
ley, stated orally, on March 31, that he 
had received protests from over 2,000 Moro 
datus, or village headsmen of the Mo- 
hammedan provinces of the Philippine 
Islands, objecting to any move for Philip- 
pine independence. 

Secretary Hurley said that the individ- 
ual protests which he had received by’ 
letter and cable voiced the objection of 
the Moro people to being ruled over by 
Christian Filipinos. The Moros, he said, 
expressed preference for complete separa- 
tion from the Filipinos in case the United 
States withdraws from the Islands. 

| Secretary Hurley said he would make 
available the texts of the protests to Con- 
gress, but that he would not disclose the 
signatures lest the Philippine government 
make reprisals on the signers. 


Narcotic Convention 


Ratified by Senate 
Resolution Adopted With Pro- 


vision for Six Reservations 


The Senate ratified, March 31, an ine 
ternational convention (Exec. G, 72nd 
Congress) to limit manufacture and reg- 
ulate distribution of narcotic drugs, the 
action being taken during an open exe 
ecutive session. 

The resolution of ratification was 
adopted without a record vote, following 
a brief statement by Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, as to the 
action on the treaty taken by his Com~ 
mittee. 

He explained that the Committee had 
approved the convention as submitted; 
with six reservations, agreed to at the 
|time of signing the convention by the 
various plenipotentiaries at the confer- 
ence. on this subject at Geneva, May- 
July, 1931. 

Reservations include the right on the 
part of this country to employ stricter 
methods for control of narcotics than are 
contained in the convention, the right to 
require an import permit before permit- 
ting the transit of opium, coca leaves, and 
their derivatives, through this country, 
and various other provisions. . 








Students Protest Refusal 
To Permit Mining Inquiry 


Two representatives of the group of 
college students under the auspices of the 





National Student League who were turned 
back by the local authorities when they 
sought to investigate conditions in the 
Kentucky coal mine districts recently, left 
a petition at the White House on March 
31 urging President Hoover to support # 
Federal inquiry. : 
Theodore G. Joslin, Secretary to the 
President, received the students, Willard 
Spence, of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and Miss Margaret Bailey, of New 
| York University, but he declined to pre- 
sent the petition directly to Mr. Hoover, 


provision in the original bill taxing tele- 
graph, telephone, cable and radio mes- 
Sages 5 cents on messages for which the 
companies charge from 30 to 50 cents and 
10 cents on messages for which more than 
50 cents is charged by the companies. 
It, however, adopted amendments specifi- | 
cally terminating this tax on July 1, 1934, 
and exempting from the tax all leased 
wires and overhead news matter—both 
news and service messages regarding news 
collection and dissemination. 





| vote, 


| Tax on Real Estate 


Conveyances Adopted 


Mr. Crisp offered a Committee amend- 
ment to tax real estate conveyances 50 
cents on each $500 of value. A $100 ex- 
emption would be allowed, and would ap- 
ply only to transfer of title. The amend- 
ment was adopted by a standing vote of 
118 to 45. 

Another Committee amendment, plac- 
ing a tax of one-eighth of 1 per cent on 
the sale price of bonds transferred, with 
a minimum of 2 cents per share, was of- 
fered by Mr. Crisp. There is no tax on 
these transfers under existing law. The 
| Committee proposal would be in effect 


vides. The amendment was agreed to by 
viva voce vote. 

A Committee amendment placing a tax 
of 8 per cent of the transportation cost 
on oil carried by pipe lines was offered. 
The amendment provides that the tax be 
paid by the person for whom the oil is 





The House put radio on a parity with 
news services when they have leased 
wires, Mr. Crisp explaining that it never 
has been the policy of the Government to 
tax those news agencies that disseminate 
knowledge and information in the inter- 
est of all the people. He said that where 


He said he would refer it to the Departe 
ment of Labor. 

The petition said that the student dele- 
gation had merely sought to investigate 
“in a fair-minded way charges made by 
miners that a reign of terror exists” and 


until July 1, 1934, the amendment pro- | 


radio broadcasting companies and net- 
works used leased wires, into a church, 
into a football game or a baseball game, 
for instance, they incur large expense and 
their exemption would relieve them of 
the tax. The amendment adopted, he 
said, is “to exempt everything that is 
|known as press wires.” 

The original bill also exempts from this 
tax payments received for services or fa- 
cilities furnished to the United States or 
to any State, territory or politica! sub- 
| division, or to the District of Columbia, the 
| right to such exemption to be evidenced 
|as the Secretary of the Treasury may by 


this the additional exei:ption “nor upon 
any payment received from any person for 
services or facilities utilized in the col- 
lection of news for the public press or in 
the dissemination of news through the 


regulation prescribe. The House added to} 


that constitutional rights are denied in 
me labor disputes in the Kentucky coal 
elds. ‘ 

The petition charged that Walter B. 
Smith, County Attorney of Bell County, 
Ky., and a “mob of business men and 
deputies armed with shotguns and ree 
volvers” halted the students’ bus illee 
gally and prevented an investigation. 

“We would not trouble you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with this account of the denial of 
our constitutional rights or of the injuries 
suffered by our student and teacher dele- 
gation,” the petition said, “if this did not 
reflect a serious condition affecting tens 
of thousands of American citizens. We 
are compelled to believe that the plight 
of the miners who live their lives in Ken- 
tucky under the domination of these same 
officials and ‘deputies’ merits the fullest 
Federal investigation. The joint attempt 
of operators and officials to maintain a 


public press, if the charge for such serv- 
ices or facilities is billed in writing to 
such person.” 


blanket of secrecy over conditions of life 
in these regions renders the need for such 
investigation all the more pressing.” 
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A Guess That Has Cost 


$185,000,000 


Some bad guessing in 1913 has since 





ee eee actual volume of business that will be |‘T@nsported. In case the pipe-line com- 
1930 1920 Pet.| transacted on the New York Stock Ex- panies are transporting the oil for them- 
NN kc ic asusiitnd 13,366,407 *13,255,394 100.0 | change this year will approximate selves they would pay the tax. This tax 
| English and Celtic.. 3,097,021 3,007,932 23.2 | $17,000,000,000. would expire on July 1, 1934. 
| Germanic: ea ini "| The effect of the rate, according to Mr. Mr. Crisp explained that the tax was 
German ....+.+++- 2,267,128 16.4) Rago:1, is that on stocks having a mar- placed on pipe lines and not railroads 
Dutch ...... 136, 1.0 | 1 . | because the pipe-line companies are mak- 
Flemish 45,696 3 | ket value of less than $16 per share a 4 2 th ip = il 
aariateaeinn : . 3) cent rate would apply, and above that the |/"8 money and the railroads are not. It 
| 
Swedish «.-...+++. 643,203 4.6 | one-fourth of 1 per cent would apply. The eee = estimated yield of $15,- 
orwegian ........ 362,199 2.6' same applies to the short sales, he said. ere , 
Danish ren 167.168 13/ The New York Stock Exchange will cover ante Blanton offered an amendment to 
tae ana Gen , ‘**| practically 8 per cent of the additional, the caain te th Fie ata 
MOMUIAIK. 0s caasd eens 1,808,289 1,624,998 13.5 revenue, he said. y 
French ... 523.297 466.956 39| Representative Blanton (Dem.), of Abi- | Tailroad. 
Spanish .. 126,288 *98,751 0.9 “ f i = Representative Rayburn (Dem.), of Bon- 
Sertnmens 110'197 105,895 og | lene, Tex., offered a “perfecting amend h 1. hai 
Rumanian ........ 56.964 62336 + 0.4|ment” to the Committee amendment to| am. Tex. chairman of the Committee on 
maa ee 189'066 174658 14|make this tax 1 per cent, instead of one- nterstate and Foreign Commerce, said 
Slavic and Lettic: fourth of 1 per cent. This would pro- tha the Interstate Commerce Commission 
PRED 3.+02e000000 g6siao9 1.977.392 7.2/duce revenue of $250,000,000, he said. i den ae oe for railroads and 
Slovak |... 240.196 274.948 18 5 
Russian 4 315.721 392.049 2.4| Tax on Stock Transfer uae — ge Commit. 
uthenian ; § 0:1 | 
Gertie j 55672 (04 1s Approved by House would increase the cost to independent 
Slovenian 80,437 0.6 -| domestic oil com ies for the . 
Several members of the New York dele panies for transporta 
Croatian ......+++ 85,175 0.6 ; | tion of their oil 
OS Rees: 40.669 02. gation on both sides of the House opposed . 
Bulgarian .. 12,853 0.1; the proposals to place the tax on stock L 10 P C 
| fendee. . , _ 2039 ..; | transfers, declaring it would be ® destruc | evy of er Cent 
i , , 182,227 tive tax and an indirect attempt to stop 7 
| eeegetned ; °1| short selling by taxation. It will reduce On Firearms Is Voted 
MEME Gvasseccess 1,091,820 91) by $120,000,000 the value of securities,|; Mr. Blanton’s proposal was defeated, and 
Magyar késiemsion sing 290,419 1.9! opponents said. | the Committee amendment was adopted by 
eee? 132,943 09) ‘The Blanton perfecting amendment was| Viva voce vote. 
Armenian — 37647 0.4 | rejected by a viva voce vote. A Committee amendment proposing a 
BRS on ccicce 57,557 0.5| Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of} tax of 10 per cent on firearms and muni- 
Turkish ..s..+s05 6627 0i |New York City, spoke in favor of the| tions, estimated to yield $4,000,000. Mr 
| eee fae | (St [Committee amendment, saying that in| Crisp said no tax is proposed to be placed 
FURROW ..¢.c0ce0s 7166 03|normal times it will be one of the largest | on pistols because there is a tax on 





*Adjusted figures: The foreign-born white | 
| population as classified in 1920 included 457,- 
| 360 persons who would have been counted as 
Mexican in 1930. To obtain the adjusted fig- | 


| ures these have been subtracted from the|the “white collar” workers in the ex-| 


| 1920 foreign-born white as reported and from 
| Spanish mother tongue. | 
| 





‘Imports of Iron and Steel 
‘Restricted by French Quotas 


Import quotas for the importation of 
|iron and steel blooms, bars and billets, | 
| and of hot-rolled hoop-iron and steel into | 
| France have been established by a decree | 
| published in the French Journal Officiel for 
March 27, 1932, according to a cablegram 
from Commerical Attache Fayette W. All- 
port, Paris. 





1932, monthly quotas are fixed as follows: 
For iron or steel rolled or forged in 


3 millimeters or less in their thinnest 
parts, quotas amounting to 2,956 metric 
| tons for imports from all other countries 
| combined, including the United States. 





blooms billets and bars,:including bars of | stock transfer tax. 


revenue producers of atl taxes. 


Representative Black (Dem.), of New 


| York City, opposed the amendment, assert- | 


ing it would result in putting many of 


changes out of work. 
reduce legitimate trade. 

The amendment was characterized by 
Representative Goss (Rep.), of Waterbury, 
Conn., as designed to violate the funda- 
mental principles of ‘free bargaining. 

The Committee amendment was then 
adopted by a standing vote of 207 ayes to 
39 nays. 


He said it would 


Restriction on Removal 


Of Exchanges Adopted 


Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
| New-York City, offered an amendment, 


| prevent stock exchanges from moving to 

|@ foreign country to evade payment of a 
This amendment fol- 

| lows in full text: 

| ‘(b) The tax provided for in subsection 
(a) shall be imposed on all sales, agree- 
ments to sell stocks and/or memoranda 


pistol 
at present. 
|. Representative Harlan (Dem.), of Day- 
ton, Ohio, proposed to strike “shells” from 
the committee amendment. He said there 
is pending before the Ways and Means 
Committee a plan to place a tax of 1 cent 
on each shell, which has the approval of 
| practically all sportsmen of the country, 
and the purpose is to raise funds to protect 
wild life. Several members said they have 
been requested by sportsmen from their 
districts to oppose the 1 cent a shell tax. 

Mr. Harlan’s proposal was rejected, 
and the committee amendment was 
adopted. 

Representative Johnson (Rep.), of Ab- 
erdeen, S. Dak., complained of proposals 
{adopted as a substitute for the eliminated 
manufacturers’ sales tax, and announced 
that when the bill comes out of the Com- 


| 





For the period from March 20 to June 30,| Which the House adopted viva voce, to|mittee of the Whole he will ask for a 


| separate vote on the Doughton amend- 
ment which struck out the sales tax. 
Representative Nelson (Rep.), of Madi- 
son, Wis., offered an amendment to in- 
crease the existing tax on tobacco and 
snuff to 21 cents per pound and 18 cents 
per pound, respectively, to be paid by the 


For hoop-iron or steel, hot-rolled, a|of sales or delivery consummated entirely | manufacturer, with the proviso that to- 
| quota of 95 metric tons for imports from within the United States or between citi-| bacco and snuff which goes through the 


| Belgium, and a quota of 23 metric tons; zens or residents of the United States; | hands of cooperatives be given a 7-cent- 


for imports from all other countries com- 


and, in addition such tax shall also be 


|a-pound refund. He said this would pro- 


bined, including the United States.—Js-| imposed upon the seller or transferor | duce additional revenue of $58,000,000. 


jsued by the Department of Commerce, 





iresident in or a citizen of the United 


|. Mr. Crisp said the main purpose of this 


cost t 
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CAN RUIN 
OUR RAILROADS 


to the taxpayers has been more than 
$40,000,000 and to the railroads — 


he people of the United States 


approximately $185,000,000, The 


ng was embodied in the Rail- 


way Valuation Act of that year, 
The principal guesses were: 
the railroads could be valued in twe 


a) 


(2) the total cost would be 


less than $3,000,000; (3) the rail- 


would be shown to be greatly 


over-capitalized; (4) the government 
would be enabled to regulate rates so 


yield the railroads a fair return; 


(5) the users of transportation would 
save around $1,000,000 a day. 


re are the corresponding facts: 


(1) the valuation, in progress eighteen 


is still incomplete; (2) the cost 


through them, to their patrons 


—more than $145,000,000; (3) the 


of the railroads has been proved 
substantially greater than their 


capitalization; (4) the railroads have 

not been allowed to earn a fair return; 

(5) no public saving has resulted. 
Constructive criticism and sugges< 


are invited. 


NO BURDEN ao ee Ponte 
President, 
SAVE NEGLECT Ilinois Central System. 
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Power in Flexible Tariff Provisions 


To Change Class of Items Held Void Patents and Thede Marks|| Not Liable for 





_ Giving of Legislative Authority to President in 
Tariff Act of 1930 Is Declared to Be 
Violative of the Constitution 





New York, N. Y. 


Sears Roesuck & Company 
v. 
Untrep STAtTEs. 
United States Customs Court. 

Wattace & Ryan (James R. Ryan of coun- 

sel), for the plaintiffs; Cuartes D. Law- 

RENCE, Assistant Attorney General «Don- 

ap P. McDonaLp and RALPH FOLKS, spe- 

cial attorneys), for the United States. 
Before Fiscner, Tirtson’ and KINCHELOE, 

Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 


Fiscuer, Presiding Judge—So far as here 
inent, what icanspired at the only hear- 

— of this case is thus reported in the type- 
written minutes: 


Mr. Ryan: If your Honors please, * *. 
‘This case covers wire fencing and involves 
the o—— of the President’s proclama- 
tion increasing the duty under the s0- 
called fiexible tariff provisions of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. * *, 

I offer in evidence the appraiser's report, 
the invoices as to the description of the 
merchandise, and the collector's letter stat- 
ing his action. * *. 

Mr McDonald: If Your Honors please, I 
would like to object to the admission of both 
of these documents on the ground that they 
are not part of the record. * *. 

_ Judge Tilson: The objection is overruled. 
They will be admitted. * * 
Judge Tilson: * *. - case is submitted. 
+ 


In his said report the appraiser describes the 
merchandise as “poultry netting galvanized 
after weaving.” The consular invoice dis- 
closes these items: 

* “8,527 kilos net poultry wire netting galvan- 
ized before weaving. 

“22,148 kilos net poultry wire netting gal- 
‘vanized after weaving.” 

In his letter transmitting the case to this 
court, the collector, under the heading ‘“‘De- 
scription of Merchandise and Assessment,” de- 
scri the importation cs “poultry wire net- 
ting, returned dutiable in accordance with de- 

t’s instructions in T. D. 44605." How- 
ever, the entry shows that the collector éx- 
acted duty under paragraph 397 of the Act of 
1930—as that paragraph has been changed by 
Presidential Proclamation, T. D. 44605—at the 
rate of 50 per cent ad valorem on 18,799 pounds 
of wire netting galvanized before weaving, 
and at the rate of 60 per cent ad valorem on 
48,827 pounds of wire netting galvanized after 


‘weaving. 

In A by a written stipulation filed herein, 
the attorneys for the respective parties con- 
sented that the court set aside said submis- 
sion “for the purpose of acting upon the de- 
fendant’s motion to dismiss,” and that follow- 

the filing of such motion and the plain- 
’ answer thereto, the case be re-submitted. 
The motion to dismiss is based upon the 
following alleged grounds (1) that no justici- 
“ able question is presented; (2) that the acts 
of the President in issuing the proclamation 
are valid and not subject to judftial review; 
(3) that neither such acts nor the sufficiency 
of the investigation and facts upon which 
the proclamation was predicated may be ju- 
dicially reviewed; (4) that the delegation of 
power to the President under section 336 is 
not unconstitutional; and (5) that the record 
and pertinent court decisions show that said 
acts were lawful, valid and binding. 
wing our rulings in Fox River Butter 
Co. v. United States, T. D. 44667, 59 Treas. 
Dec. 485; Harry Blandamer v. United States, 
T. D. 45085, 60 Treas. Dec. —; and 8S. Leon 
& Co. v. United States, Abstract 17508, we 
deny the motion to dismiss. We likewise deny 
the motion of defendant's attorney to suspend 
the decision herein pending final determina- 
tion of certain cases now before the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals. 
-, > 


This suit was instituted by the lodging with 
the Collector of Customs at the Port of Phil- 
a: of be ee poate: 

“Sir: le respectfully protest against your 
liquidation of the entry below described 
and your assessment of duty at the rate of 
60 per centum ad valorem on wire fencing, 

ivanized before weaving; and 60 per cen- 


after weaving, under paragraph 
Act of 1930, pursuant to presidential 
mation issued Feb. 5, 1931 (T. D. 

“These goods were imported . & 
‘Hanover’ into the port of Philadelphia, 
Pa., on the 15th day of April, 1931, and 
entered for consumption on the 15th day 
of ‘April, 1931, entry No. 11335, liquidated 
July 25, 1931. 

“We claim this merchandise to be dutiable 
at one-half of 1 cent per pound under 

raph 317, Tariff Act of 1930. It is al- 

atively claimed that the merchandise 
is dutiable at 25 per centum and 40 per 
centum under pomerens 318, Tariff Act 
of 1930, or at 45 per centum under para- 
graph 397, Tariff Act of 1930. 

“It is further claimed that, in issuing 
the proclamation (T. D. 44605), the Presi- 
dent exceeded the authority vested in him 

virtue of section 336, Title III, Article II, 

riff Act of 1930. 

> t section 336, supra, does not confer 
upon the President the power and author- 
ity to rewrite all or any portion of the 
language of paragraph 397, supra, or any 
other me ge! of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

“Setion . Tariff Act of 1930 is an un- 
constitutional delegation of legislative 
power to the President of the United States 
~~. is, for that reason, null and void ab 


“We further claim the merchandise to be 
dutiable as claimed, directly or indirectly, 
under paragraph oe ae Act of 1930." 


Said proclamation (T. D. 44605), after mak- 
ing the usual statutory findings, concludes: 

Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby epereve and proclaim the following 
rates of duty found to be shown by said in- 
Vestigation to be necessary to equalize such 
differences in costs of production: 

An increase in the rate of duty expressly 
fixed in paragraph 397 of Title I of said 
ae On woven-wire fencing and woven-wire 

etting, all the foregoing composed of wire 
smaller than eight one-hundredths and not 
smaller than three one-hundredths of an 

inch in diameter, coated with zinc or other 
metal before weaving, from 45 per centum 
ad valorem to 50 per centumb ad valorem; 

And an increase in the rate of duty ex- 
pressly fixed in paragraph 397 of Title I 
said Act on woven-wire fencing and woven- 
wire netting, all the foregoing composed of 
wire smaller than eight one-hundredths 
and not smaller than three one-hundredths 
of an inch in diameter, coated with zinc 
or other metal after weaving, from 45 per 
centum ad valorem to 60 per centum ad 
valorem. 

Such proclamation was issued pursuant to 
and by virtue of the authority purported to 
be vested in the President by said section 336. 

Paragraph 397 of the Act of 1930 as enacted 

Congress reads: 


“Par. 397. Articles or wares not spe- 
cially provided for, if composed wholly or 
in chief value of platinum, gold, or silver, 
and articles or wares plated with platinum, 
gold, or silver, or colored with gold lac- 
quer, whether partly or wholly manufac- 
tured, 65 per centum ad valorem; if com- 

wholly or in chief value of iron, steel, 

ead, or other metal, but not plated with 

platinum, gold, or silver, or colored with 

gold lacquer, whether partly or wholly man- 
actured, 45 per centum ad valorem.” 


The presidentially proclaimed law takes cer- 
tain articles out of the above provisions and 
a for them eo nomine by adding to 

paragraph the following classifications: 

Woven-wire fencing composed of wire 
smaller than eight one-hundredths and not 
smaller than three one-hundredths of an 
men in , aeamater, conten oe zinc or other 

ore weaving, r 

velo 2 zg. per centum ad 

oven-wire fencing composed of wire 
smalier than eight one-hundredths and not 
smaller than three one-hundredths of an 
inch in diameter, coated with zinc or other 
metal after weaving 60 per centum ad 
oe. 

oven-wire netting composed of wire 
smaller than “es One-hundvedths and not 
smaller than ree one-hundredths of an 
inch in diameter, coated with zinc or other 
— Weaving, 50 per centum ad 

Woven-wire nett: composed of wire 
smaller than eight one-hundredths and not 
smaller than three one-hundredths of an 
inch in diameter, coated with zinc or other 
metal after weaving, 60 per centum ad 
valorem. 

+~+ + 


Plaintiffs contend that said provisions have 
So materially changed the substance and 
Meaning of said paragraph as congressionally 
enacted that they constitute new law; that 
if such wer can lawfully be delegated to 
the President then the latter may write as 

y ©o nomine provisions as there are ar- 

intended by Congress to be reached by 

various so-called “bracket” or “catch-all” 

hs of the Tariff Act, to say nothing 
dealing with articles 




















as nonenumerated manufactures; and that by 
every rule of logic the President, under sim- 
ilar appropriate delegation, would be em- 
powered to classify and therefore legislate in 
writing or rewriting the income, inheritance, 
and other Federal tax laws by classifying the 
persons, corporations, ahd property intended 
to be reached Ter: 

We therefore regard the constitutional ques- 
tion here presented as of the very first mag- 
nitude in that it deals with the exercise of 
the most far-reaching of governmental powers. 
Chief Justice Marshall did not overestimate 
its importance when he declared, in McCul- 
loch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316, 4 L. Ed. 599, 
“that the power to tax involves the power 
to destroy; that the power to destroy may 
defeat and render useless the power to create. 

But realizing that such mighty power must 
unavoidably reside somewhere in vernment, 
and to insure people against its possible mis- 
use, the framers of the Constitution have 
vigilantly and jealously safeguarded it by de- 
positing it in a Congress of the people’s own 
chosen representatives and nowhere else, re- 
quiring that its exercise be initiated in the 
popular branch of that assembly. 


++ + 


They were deeply conscious of the long and 
bitter struggle to prevent its arbitrary exer- 
cise by executive flat—a controversy which 
dated back to 1641, when the Long Parlia- 
ment, under Charles I, had abolished “Ship 
Money,” thereby overturning the decision in 
Rex v. Hampden, 3 State Trials 825, wherein 
the patriot, John Hampden, was held con- 
victed of resisting the kindly prerogative ex- 
ercised in the levy of ship money. Accord- 
ingly, with full knowledge of that long con- 
tinued struggle for the maintenance of that 
principle of law, the framers of the Con- 
stitution, in the Convention held at Philadel- 
phia in 1787, wrote into the Supreme Law 
of that land that: 

“All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
aeeenarives.” (Art. I, Sec. 1); 


“All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the House. of Representatives; but the Sen- 
ate may propose or concur with amendments 
as on other bills” (Art. I, Sec. 7, Clause 1); 

and that— 

“The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises,” 
(Art. I, Sec. 8, Clause C.) 

Therefore, to be authoritative and valid or 
of any binding force and effect, all tax laws, 
and in fact all Federal laws, must be enacted 
by the Congress, and by Congress alone. Ac- 
cordingly, we find in the instant case that 
Congress, in pettensn 317 of the Act of 1930, 
has specifically and eo nomine provided for 

galvanized wire fencing composed of wires 
not larger than 20 one-hundredths and not 
smaller than eight one-hundredths of one 
inch in diameter,” imposing thereon a duty 
of one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Having thus expressed its legislative will 
that the scope of said provision should be 
limited and restricted only to galvanized 
fencing of wire between the prescribed max- 
imum and minimum diameter measurements, 
this question arises: 


+++ 


Can Congress, by section 336, supra, or 
otherwise, empower the President to do that 
which it, the Congress, did not see fit to do, 
to wit, to write additional eo nomine pro- 
visions ocvering the same kind of mer- 
chandise in other sizes, and to specify in 
the provisions conditions and characteristics 
not mentioned in said paragraph 307? | 

Nevertheless, that is precisely what the 
President, by proclamation, has attempted to 
do by writing into paragraph 397 the eo 
nomine provisions above set forth. Indeed, he 
has done all that Congress could have done 
in the premises had it so chosen. In a word, 
he has legislated. As aptly stated by Judge 
Young in Fox River Butter Co. v. United 
States, supra: 

“When one writes new language, strikes out 
and inserts, writes new paragraphs (as is 
done here), he manifestly legislates. He 
makes new law. The simplest man on the 
street can see, without instruction from any 
court, that wheh the President does that he 
legislates.” 

Nor is the Rogiahative character of such pro- 
vision in the least minimized by defendant's 
contention that the terms of said paragraph 
397 are equivalent to eo nomine provisions 
for the merchandise comprehended thereby. 
If that were literally true, there would be 
little or no purpose in Congress providing as 
it did in paragraph 317 for a particular kind 
or size of galvanized fencing. 

It is well settled that the real purpose of 
the so-called “basket” or “catch-all” para- 
graphs is to serve as a sort of drag-net in 
reaching only such articles as are not else- 
where more specially provided for, or which 
Congress may have overlooked in preparing 
the schedules. These residuary paragraphs are 
framed in such general terms that it would 
- a —— out any particular 

e for specific provision without wri 
new legislation. ’ — 
+++ 


Ordinarily, the language is so broad and 
comprehensive in scope that very frequently 
articles are classified thereunder only to be 
held by the courts to be elsewhere more spe- 
cifically provided for. For instance, numer- 
ous types of machines have been erroneously 
classified under said paragraph 397. We men- 
tion this merely to show that there is no 
Particular force in the contention stressed by 
Government counsel in his brief that— 

It is a well established principle of law 
that such a generic term is equivalent to an 
eo nomine designation for merchandise com- 
ing within its provisions, and Particularly so 
when accompanied by Goncrsptive terms such 
as are found in paragraph 397.” 

However, if the President is to exercise 
the power thus sought to be conferred upon 
him, necessarily he first must be able to 
positively identify the particular paragraph 
which Congress intended should apply to the 
article for which reclasisfication is desired. 
It would scarcely do to insert new words 
in, or add to, or rewrite the phraseology of 
the wrong paragraph. 

Therefore, the President may find himself 
called upon to act in a three-fold capacity. 
As a judge, he must construe and interpret 
the law as congressionally enacted with at 
lanes So same —e,& accuracy and finality 

sion as would or could ; 
judicial tribunal. = eae 

As the designated congressional 
he must infallibly know the legislative 
changes he is supposed to make. And as 
President he stands committed by his oath 
to see that all Federal laws, including that 
which he, himself, has written, are duly ex- 
ecuted. In a word, he would personify at 
one and the same time all three branches 


of the Government, the judicial 
and executive, ‘ - See 


delegate 


+++ 


To illustrate: Say, the articles which he may 
desire to reclassify are electric dental engines 
and parts thereof. In Abstract 9785, certain 
burrs concededly parts of such engines, were 
held classifiable as parts of machines not spe- 
ae ore for. 

n mball Dental Co. v. United States, 18 
Cc. C. P. A. 289, T. D. 44502, that ruling was 
reversed and the articles were held to be parts 
of dental instruments, the Appellate Court 
holding “that Congress made no distinction 
between dental engines and hand operated 
dental tools, and no reason is apparent why 
the courts should judicially make it.” 

Also, the present paragraph 353 contains a 
provision for “articles having as an. essential 
feature an electrical element or device, such 
as electric motors.” Since such engines in= 
variably contain electric motors, the last pro- 
vision may likewise have some application. 

At any rate, the President must first be sure 
that he has selected the right provision and 
there are three that might conceivably cover 
the articles, before he attempts to change its 
phraseology, because when he makes the 
change he makes new laws and the courts 
would be powerless to correct his mistakes. 

Hence the necessary consequences of not 
following literally the express commands of 
the Constitution should be gravely consid- 
ered in reaching a conclusion in cases of 
this kind. It must be remembered that the 
principle involved is equally applicable to any 
tax law. \ 


++ + 


If the power to write new paragraphs into 
a@ tariff law may be delegated to the Presi- 
dent then my every rule of logic Congress 
may with equal propriety similarly delegate 
to him the power to write new paragraphs 
into the income tax law, classifying the per- 
sons and corporations required to pay in- 
come tax and fixing the rate each class shall 
pay, arranging the exemptions therefrom un- 
der, say, the socialistic formula of ability to 
pay, or some other general economic formula. 

There is no logical distinction preventing 
this legal conclusion. There is no legal or 
constitutional distinction between such dele- 
gation in this or any other tax law. No court 
could consistently hold that the kind of dele- 
gation here made is constitutional in tariff 
aws but not equally so in income tax or other 
Federal tax laws. 

Hence, the decision reached must either 


classifiable | preserve or destroy the historic legal rule de- 











Rulings on Applications 


COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 


Ex parte Continental Oil Company; Serial 

No. 310105. 

Trade marks—Marks and names subject 
to ownership—Descriptive. 

“Germoil” held not descriptive of lu- 
bricating oils, although patents for proc- 
ess of obtaining improved motor oil sug- 
gest bacterial and other ferment to pro- 
duce motor oil; notation held registrable, 
especially since applicant. already has reg- 
istered “Germ,” “Germolind,” and “Ger- 
mo.” 





International Association of Gyro Clubs 
et al. v. Goodall Worsted Co.; Serial 
No. 319529. 

Trade marks—Opposition—Abandonment. 
Where application is formally aban- 

doned, opposition is dismissed after appeal 

had been taken by applicant. 


PATENT OFFICE BOARD OF APPEALS 
Ex parte George T. Parr; Patent No. 
1850356. 
Patents—Prior adjudication. : 
Where, in previous application of this 
applicant, Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia had allowed one claim but 
refused other claims as not patentable, 
that case is res adjudicata as to claims 
in present case to same, or broader, subject 
matter as claims previously refused. 
Patents—Ice Cream Container, claims re- 
fused. 
Patent 1850356, Parr, Ice Cream Con- 
tainer, claims 22 to 26 refused. 








claring intact the division of governmental 
powers as contemplated by sections 1 and 8 
of Article I of the Constitution, which vest 
in Congress, and in Congress alone, the legis- 
lative and taxing power. 

The grave and serious consequences above 
pointed out demonstrate the unconstitution- 
ality of the words in section 336 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 which attempt to delegate to the 
President the power to classify imported arti- 
cles for taxation by writing new provisions 
into the law. This is true irrespective of the 
particular words used by the President in the 
proclamation before the court. 

Questions of constitutional power depend on 
what can be done under the power and not 
upon what was done in the case at bar. Brown 
v. Maryland, 12 Wheat. U. S. at page 439, 
Gilman v. Tucker, 128 N. Y. 90. Concede for 
one moment what the President may name 
in a law the person or thing to be taxed, and 
the protection afforded by the Constitution is 
lost to everybody, not alone to the customs 


ta le 
er » ++ 


It is scarcely true to say that it has been 
sacrificed already. Field v. Clark, 143 U. 8. 
649, emphatically did not sanction writing a 
new paragraph into a tariff law by Executive 
proclamation; and the analogy to commerce 
tolls, which are not taxes, as applied to Hamp- 
ton v. United States, 276 U. S. 394, covers 
merely changing rates in a paragraph written 
by Congress, not by the President. Neither 


of the cited cases decided the question of dele- | & 


gating to the Exeutive the power to classify 
by writing a new paragraph or new provisions 
into the tariff law. 

The constitutional question before the court 
in this case and companion cases therefore 
presents the most important and far-reaching 
question of general law ever heretofore pre- 
sented to this tribunal, perhaps the most im- 
portant constitutional question it will ever 
be called upon to decide. 

The constitutional Vey preventing ex- 
cutive taxation should not be nullified by ju- 
dicial construction. That is a controlling 
reason why the theory of the Hampton case 
should be strictly confined to the narrow 
and technical question there presented, to 
wit, the adjusting by the executive of the 
rates to meet cost differences, without Chae 
ing the statutory phraseology of Congress in 
classifying and 


arranging articles for tariff 
taxation, , 


+++ 
Judge Zaeen, in Blandamer v. 
T. D, 45083,"in distinguishing 
the Hampton case from one involving re- 
classification by changing phraseology: 

“A distinction must be drawn between rates 
and phraseology. It is, of course, possible to 
define the yardstick or measure (difference in 
cost of production between imported and do- 
mestic goods), and then set a limit upon fig- 
ures (raise or lower rates not more than 50 
per centum, as shown by the yardstick), but 
such limits or application can not apply to 
language. 

“There is no formula which can be invented 
to place a limit upon change of language. 
Admit the right to change phraseology in a 
statute and the door is thereby opened to 
unlimited change. Formulae for cost of pro- 
duction can not enlarge or restrict statutory 
phraseology. 

“Judge mborn, speaking for the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- 
cuit, in seeetsing to the attributes of a legis- 
lative body, said: 

“<A legislative body may delegate the power 
to find some fact or situation on which the 
operation of a law is conditioned, or to 
make and enforce regulations for the execu- 
tion of a statute according to its terms. 
Union Bridge Co. v. United States, 204 U. S:. 
364; Marshall Field v. Clark, 143 U. S. 649, 
and many other cited cases.* * * But it 
can not delegate its legislative power, its in- 
dispensable discretion to make, to add to, 
to take from or modify the law.’ * * * 


+++ 


“In passing upon a very similar question 
to that here involved, in the case of Morrill 
v. Jones, 106 U. S. 466, 27 L. Ed. 267, Mr. Chief 
Justice Waite, who delivered the opinion of 
the ourt, said: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury can not, 
by his regulations, alter or amend a revenue 
law. All he can do is to regulate the mode 
of proceeding to carry into effect what Con- 
gress has enacted. In the present case, we 
are entirely satisfied the regulation acted upon 
by the collector was in excess of the power 
of the Secretary. The statute clearly includes 
animals of all classes. The regulation seeks 
to confine its operation to animals of ‘su- 
perior stock.’ 

“This is manifestly an attempt to put into 
the body of the statute @ limitation which 
Congress did not think it necessary to pre- 
scribe. Congress was willing to admit, duty- 
free, all animals apgecieny imported for breed- 
ing purposes; the Secretary thought this priv- 
ilege should be confined to such animals as 
were adapted to the improvement of breeds 
already in the United States. 

“In our opinion, the object of the Secre- 
tary could only be accomplished by an amend- 
ment of the law. That is not the office of a 
Treasury regulation. (Italics ours.) 2... %. 8 

“If Congress can delegate its power to add 
to or take from or modify the phraseology 
of a tariff or other tax law to the Executive, 
it can delegate to him the power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and_ excises, 
which, under Article I, section 8, of the Con- 
stitution, can not be done.” 

We therefore sustain the claim of plain- 
tiffs that the galvanized fencing in question 
is properly dutiable at the rate of 45 per 
cent ad valorem under said paragraph 397, 
as congressionally enacted, and judgment 
will enter Sener + 


The history of the litigation over the flex- 
ible tariff is shown by the following cases 
dealing with its various phases stated in their 
chronological order: Hampton v. United States, 
April 6, 1928, T. D, 41478, 49 Treas. Dec. 593, 

rmed in 14 Ct. Cust. Appls. 350, and in 
276 U. 8S. 394; American Stores Co. v. United 
States, Nov. 17, 1930, T. D. 44392, 58 Treas. 

c. 643; Fox River Butter Co. v. United 
States, Feb. 24, 1931. T. D. 44667, 59 Treas. 
Dec. 485; Zuercher v. United States, April 3, 
1931, T. D. 44782, 59 Treas. Dec. 822; Nor- 
wegian Nitrogen Products Co. v. United States, 
April 21, 1931, T. D. 44824. 59 Treas. Dec. 921; 
Foster & Co. vy. United States, April 30, 1931, 
T. D. 44949, 59 Trees. Dec. 1018; Blandamer v. 
United States, Aug. 4, 1931, T. D. 45083, 60 
Treas. Dec. —~; S, Leon & Co. v, United 
States, Sept. 1, 1931, Abstract 17508, 60 Treas. 
Dec. ——; Janssen v. United States, Jan. 7, 
1932, T. D. 45385, 61 Treas. Dec. ——. 


As stated by 
United States, 





Wisconsin Rules on Taxing 
Payments to Stockholders 
Madison, Wis., March 31. 


Payments to the stockholders of a lessor‘ 


corporation in consideration of a lease by 
said corporation constitutes taxable in- 
come to the lessor corporation, the Wis- 
consin Tax Commission has ruled. - 

In 1881, the Western Union Telegraph 
Company leased the telegraph line of the 
Northwestern Telegraph Company for a 
term of 99 years, the opinion explained. 
The Western Union agreed to make an 
annual payment of $150,000 directly to the 
stockholders of the Northwestern. The 
latter company must pay a tax on the 
proportion of that sum represented by its 
pole and wire mileage in the State, the 


} Commission held. 


Negligent Father 


Child’s Injuries 


Clause of Partnership Act 
Charging Partner With 
Copartner’s Negligence Is 
Held Inapplicable 


St. Paul,! Minn. 


Westy B. BELteson, sy STINA BELLESON, 
HIS GUARDIAN AD LITEM, 





i? 


v. 
JOHN R. SKILBECK ET AL. 
Minnesota Supreme Court, 
No. 28767. 
Appeal from Hennepin County. 
SMITH, CALLAHAN & Carison and E. J. Kor- 
RIcK for appellant; Sexton, MorpDAUNT, 
Kennepy & Carrou. for respondents. 


Opinion of the Court 
March 24, 1932 


Otsen, J—The plaintiff appeals from two 
orders of the trial court, one an order grant- 
ing the motion of the defendant John R. 
Skilbeck for judgment in his favor on the 
pleadings, and the other an order sustaining 
a demurrer to the complaint by the defend- 
ant Central Surety & Insurance Corporation. 

The plaintiff brings the action to recover 
for personal injuries caused in an automo- 
bile collision. The action is against John R. 
Skilbeck and Central Surety & Insurance 
Corporation. As against Skilbeck the com- 

laint alleges that Skilbeck and one L. B. 
Delleson were copartners, engaged in the gro- 
cery business in Minneapolis; that on Oct. 
15, 1929, the said partnership owned an au- 
tomobile; that said automobile was on said 
day being driven and operated by said 
Belleson as agent of and in the course 


of the business of said partnership; that 
plaintiff was a passenger in the auto- 
mobile; that while the automobile was 


so driven and operated by Belleson upon a 
public street in Minneapolis, with plaintiff 
as a passenger therein, Belleson so negligently 
drove and operated the car as to collide with 
another automobile, and thereby caused 
plaintiff’s injuries. + 


By the answer of Skilbeck and the reply, 
it is admitted that L Belleson is the 
father of the plaintiff, a minor child about 
eight years of age. .The insurance company 
is joined as defendant on the ground that 
it had insured the partnership against lia- 
bility on account of injuries sustained by 
third persons because of the negligent op- 
eration of the ee of the partners. 

The appeals pfesent the question of whether 
Belleson, the father of the plaintiff, is liable 
in damages for negligence causing injury to 
his child, the child being about 8 years of 
age and not emancipated. 

By G. S. 1923 (Mason’s St. 1927), secs. 7396, 
7398, the partners are made jointly and sev- 
erally liable for any negligence by one part- 
ner acting in the ordinary business of the 
partnership, or with the consent of his co- 
partners. to the same extent as the partner 
‘uillty of such negligence. By these sections 
the liability of a partner other than the one 
whose negligene caused the damage is made 
no greater and no less than the liability of 
the one causing the injury. If the partner 
whose negligence caused the damage is not 
ioe another partner, not negligent, is not 
lable. 

Under the common law, a parent was not 
liable to his unemancipated minor child for 


on that ground. So far as this court has been 


same rule has been established in this State. 


5 Dun- 
Pp. 


parent for tort, unless emancipated. 
nell, Minn, Dig. (2d ed.), sec. 7308, 
+++ 


A minor child, not emancipated, can not 
sue his parent for negligence. Taube’ v. 


v. Pelzer, 159 Minn. 375, 199 N. W. 97; Lund 
v. Olson, 183 Minn. 515, 237 N. W. 188; Foley 
v. Foley, 61 Ill. . 577; Smith v. Smith, 





81 Ind. App. 566, 142 N. E. 128; Elias v. Col- 
lins, 237 Mich. 175, 

v. Rawlings, 121 Miss. 140, 151, 83 So. 146; 
Mannion v. Mannion, 129 A. 431 (N. J.); Ciani 
v. Clani, 215 N. Y. S. 767; Small v. Mor- 
rison, 185 N. C. 577, 118 8. E. 12, 13; Matarese 
v. Matarese, 47 R. I. 131, 42 A. L. R. 1360; 





McKelvey v. McKelvey, 111 Tenn. 388, 77 S. 
W. 664; Roller v. Roller, 37 Wash. 242, 79 P. 
788; Wick v. Wick, 192 Wis. 260, 212 N. W. 787. 

There are cases to the contrary, some of 
them well reasoned and persuasive, others 
based on statutes of the particular State. 
But the rule has been followed as the law of 
this and other States for so long a time that 
we do not feel justified in departing from it. 
If there is to be a change, it should be made 
by the law-making department of the State 
rather than by the courts. 

The holding we have made disposes of these 
appeals. There being no liability against Bel- 
leson, there is none against his partner, and, 
there being no liability against the insured, 
none resulted against the insurer. 

Other questions are argued as to the right 
to join the insurer in this kind of an ac- 
tion. We do not find it necessary to here 
determine that question. 

The orders appealed from are affirmed. 


Time for Deduction 
‘Of Sums in Litigation 





Court Rules on Damages Paid 
For Breach of Contract 


New Orleans, La. 


J. N. PHarr & Sons, Lp., 
v. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 
No. 6273, 

Petition for review of decision of the 

Board of Tax Appeals. 
Before Bryan, SIBLEY and HvuiIcHEson, 
Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
March 19, 1932 


Bryan, Circuit Judge—In September and 
October, 1919, petitioner entered into several 
contracts to sell over a million pounds of 
sugar at 11.76 and 12 cents per pound. In 
November the Food Administration author- 
ized a maximum price of 18 cents per pound. 
Petitioner thereupon breached its contract 
and sold the sugar at 18 cents per pound, 
and each of the purchasers sued for dam- 
ages for breach of contract. 

In 1920 judgment was recovered in one of 
these suits, the judgment being placed at 4 
cents per pound, and that judgment was 
affirmed by this court in 1921. J. N. Pharr & 
Sons v. C. D. Kenny Co., 272 Fed. 37. 

The other suits were settled by compro- 
mise agreements, some in 1924 and the others 
in 1927 on the basis also of 4 cents per pound 
as the measure of damages. 

The Board of Tax Appeals held that the 
amounts represented by the claims of pur- 
chasers could not be deducted in computing 
income for 1919. B. T. A. 245. We think its 
decision was correct. As was stated in the 
brief of respondent, the liability of petitioner 
was dependent upon the outcome of future 
litigation and negotiationg for compromise 
settlements, and was therefore contingent. 

In the case that was litigated, petitioner 
contended that as a regulation of the Food 
Administration purported to limit profits to 
1 cent per pound at wholesale and 2 cents 
per pound as retail, the plaintiff could not 
recover more; and so it appears that the 
basis of damages was not conceded but was 
in dispute. J. N. Pharr & Sons v. C. D! Kenny 
Co., supra. 

Under a regulation of the Treasiiry De- 
partment an amount paid pursuant to a 
judgment is deductible when the claim is 
put in judgment or paid. That is a reason- 
able regulation, as it tends to make income 
tax returns reasonably certain and definite. 
We think the question involved is settled 
adversely to petitioner by Lucas v. American 
Code Co., 280 U. S. 445. See also Commis- 
sioner v. Southeastern Express Co., “+ F, (2)— 
[Fifth Circuit, opinion filed March 4, 1932). 

The petition for review is denied. 
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Sale of Realty for Taxes 
Ruled on in West Virginia 


Charleston, W. Va., March 31. 

Where land is sold for delinquent taxes 

on a date other than that prescribed by 

the statute, the sale is void, the West 

Virginia Attorney General’s office has 
ruled. 

The State Supreme Court has held that 





“error in the time of making sale, ap- 
pearing on the face of the proceedings, is 
fatal,” the opinion says. 


damages on account of negligence, and no) 
action could be brought against the parent | 


called upon to pass upon that question, the) 
As a general rule a minor can not sue his| 
160. | 


Taubert, 103 Minn. 247,.114 N. W. 763; Miller | 


177, 211 N. W. 88; Rawlings | 











« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ACCORD AND SATISFACTION—Acceptance of check conditioned “to balance ac- 
count”—Check for amount less than that admittedly due— 

Where debtor sent creditor a check for less than the full amount of the debt 
admittedly due with the words “to balance account” written thereon, the creditor 
by cashing the check after striking out the words “to balance accourtt” did not effect 
an accord and satisfaction, since the rule that one who accepts a conditional check 
and uses the proceeds is bound by the condition, was not applicable inasmuch as 
the condition was void in view of the fact that the debtor did not disclaim liability 
for any amount in excess of that of the check. 

Dedham Lumber Co. v. Hartung; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., March 18, 1932. 








AMUSEMENTS—Golf—Injuries to caddy struck by ball—Liability of player— 

A caddy who was struck. by a golf ball while standing in the rough at a distance 
of about 50 yards from a tee when a player driving off the tee hooked his ball, 
could not recover from the player for the injuries sustained, since the player was 
not negligent, inasmuch as a golf player is not able to control the direction of his 
ball, and since the caddy should have watched for the ball and kept out of its way. 

Stober v. Embry; Ky. Ct. Appls., March 25, 1932. 





BANKRUPTCY—Parties subject to Bankruptcy Act—Building and loan associa- 
tions—Effect of amendment of 1932—Jurisdiction of court after amendment where 
petition was made and denied prior to amendment— 

A circuit court of appeals, on an appeal from an order dismissing the petition of a 
building and loan association for an adjudication of voluntary bankruptcy granted 
prior to the taking effect of the Act of Congress of Feb. 11, 1932, excluding building 
and loan associations from the operation of the act, did not have the power, subse- 
quent to the amendment, to reverse the order and direct the district court to enter 
an order of adjudication, since the lower court itself was without power to enter 
such an order after the amendment although the association had invoked the 
benefits of the act prior thereto. 

The Home Savings and Loan Association v. Plass et al.; C. C. A. 9, No. 6714, 
March 21, 1932, 





BANKS—Insolvency—Claims—Preferred claims—Trust funds misappropriated by 
bank’s trust officer— 

Where the trust department of a Minnesota State bank failed to keep a separate 
account for funds which had been turned over to the department for investment, 
as required by Minnesota statutes, a claim therefor, on the insolvency of the bank 
following the misappropriation of the funds by the trust officer, was a preferred 
and not a general claim. 

Benson v. Albert Lea State Bank et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28822, March 25, 1932. 





CUSTOMS DUTIES—Forfeiture of imported merchandise—Attempt to introduce 
merchandise into commerce of the United States by false and fraudulent prac- 
tices—Method of packing wool concealing dutiable portion of bale— 

A shipment of bales of wool, each bale of which consisted of the fleeces of 
dutiable clothing wool, constituting about 74 per cent of the wool comprising the 
bale, wrapped within and completely covered by fleeces of nondutiable carpet wool, 
so that if a slit were made in the burlap wrapping of the bale in order to examine 
its contents in accordance with the customary method of examination only the 
duty free wool would be disclosed to the examiner, was subject to forfeiture on the 
ground that the shipper and the consignee, who were brothers, had engaged in 
an “attempt to enter or introduce in the commerce of the United States * * * im- 
ported merchandise by means of * * * a false and fraudulent practice” contrary 
to paragraph H of section 3 of the Tariff Act of 1913; the fact that no one claimed 
or entered the shipment at the customs and that no false invoice was used and no 
effort was made to enter the merchandise did not preclude forfeiture on the theory 
that the acts of the shipper and the consignee, regardless of the intent which 
prompted the unusual method of packing the wool, were merely preparatory and 
had not gone far enough to constitute an “attempt” within the meaning of the 
statute; nor was it material, if, as claimed, the shipment had not been actually 
introduced into the commerce of the United States, since it was the “attempt” to 
introduce the merchandise into the commerce of the United States by the false 
and i:audulent practice, and not actual introduction into such commerce, that 
constituted the ground for forfeiture under the statute. 

United States v. 169 Bales Containing Wool, etc.; C. C. A. 2, March 7, 1932. 





LIMITATION OF ACTIONS—Statutes of limitation—Effect of bar under statute of 
one State on action in Federal court for district of other State—False arrest— 

The fact that a cause of action at common law for false “arrest arose in the 
State of Kansas and was barred by the statute of limitation of such State did not 
bar the action in the Federal court for a district of Missouri, where not barred under 
the statutes of Missouri, since the limitations under the Kansas statute affected only 
the remedy and not the right; the rule would have been otherwise had the cause 
of action been created by a Kansas statute. 

Wright v. New York Underwriters Insurance Co.; D. C., W. D. Mo., No. 7813, March 
3, 1932, 





MOTOR CARRIERS—Regulation—Maximum load weights—Equal protection of 
laws—Discrimination in favor of common carriers against private carriers— 

A Florida statute prohibiting the operation of motor vehicles on public highways 
outside of municipal corporations where the load, including the weight of the 
vehicles, is in excess of 16,000 pounds, does not deny private carriers the equal pro- 
tection of the laws by reason of another statute limiting the weight of the load 
on trucks and trailers of common carriers, operating under certificates of public 
necessity and convenience, to 12,000 pounds, on the theory that the maximum 
weight of trucks of such common carriers after, adding the weight of the truck to 
the weight of the load, is in excess of that permitted owners of private trucks and 
motor vehicles. 

Tyson v. Stoutamire, Sheriff, etc.; Fla. Sup. Ct., March 21, 1932. 





RELEASES—Validity—Fraudulent representation of claim agent as to seriousness 
of injuries—Right of injured person to rely on statement of claim agent— 

A pedestrian who was struck and injured by a taxicab could not avoid a release 
discharging the cab company from liability in consideration of its payment of $300, 
on the ground that she was induced to sign the release by fraudulent representa- 
tions of the company’s claim agent that her injuries were of a trivial nature and 
that the had been so informed by her physician, where the physician had attended 
her daily for eight days affording her ample opportunity to ascertain from the 
physician himself the seriousness of her condition, since under such circumstances 
she had no right to rely on the statement of the claim agent. 

Hetrick v. Yellow Cab Co. et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 23528, March 8, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


PARTNERSHIP—Torts—Liability for negligence in operation of automobile while 
engaged in partnership business—Liability for injuries to unemancipated minor 
child— 

A father was not liable for injuries to an unemancipated minor child caused 
by the father’s negligence in the operation of an automobile; nor was the father’s 
copartner liable although the father was operating the automobile at the time of 
the accident in the course of the business of the partnership and a provision of 
the partnership statute of the State makes partners jointly and severally liable 
for any negligence by one of the partners while acting in the ordinary business of 
the partnership; and since neither of the partners were liable the partnership's 
insurer against liability was not liable—Belleson, etc., v. Skilbeck et al. (Minn. 
Sup. Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 200, April 1, 1932. 








CUSTOMS DUTIES—Statutory provisions—Validity—Flexible provisions of Tariff 
Act of 1930—Delegation of legislative power to President— 


A proclamation of the President taking certain articles out of a so-called “basket” 
or “catch all” paragraph of the Tariff Act of 1930 and prescribing the duty on such 
articles by adding eo nomine provisions to the paragraph, pursuant to a report of 
the Tariff Commission under the flexible tariff provisions of section 336 of the 
act, is void, since such section 336, in so far as it empoyers the President to write 
such eo nomine provisions into such paragraph, is unconstitutional in that it dele- 
gates legislative power to the President in violation of sections 1 and 8 of Article I 
of the Constitution giving Congress exclusive legislative and taxing power.—Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., v. United States. (U. Sy Customs Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 200, Aprif 1, 
1932. 


Federd 1. oils 


ACCOUNTING—Tax period—Amounts in litigation— { 


In 1919, the taxpayer breached its contracts for the sale of sugar, and each of the 
purchasers immediately started suit; in 1920 judgment was recovered in one of 
these suits, and that judgment was affirmed by the appellate court in 1921; the 
other suits were settled by compromise agreements in 1924 and 1927; held that the 
taxpayer was not entitled to deduct the amount represented by the claims of the 
purchasers in computing its 1919 incomes.—Pharr & Sons, Ltd., v. Commissioner. 
(C. C. A. 5.)—7 U. S. Daily, 200, April 1, 1932. 





Decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals 


property, by his conduct, ratified the 
contract, adopted it as his own and, 
having received and retained benefits 
thereunder, was estopped to deny its 
existence and validity; 

(c) Nor may the existence and va- 
lidity of the contract be attacked by 
respondent who is neither a privy nor 
a party thereto. 

3. Value, as of March 1, 1913, of 
such right of license or privilege, and 
deductions on account of exhaustion 
thereof, determined. 


Promulgated March 30 


A. R. McLennan. Docket No. 26730. 

A notice of liability under section 
28 of the Revenue Act of 1926 was 
mailed within one year after the ex- 
piration of the statute of limitations 
against the original taxpayer. Held: 
That such notice was timely. 

Where a stockholder receives assets 
of a corporation on liquidation he be- 
comes liable as a transferee for any 
unpaid Federal taxes due by such cor- 
poration subject to the restrictions set 
out in Grand Rapids National Bank, 
15 B. T. A. 1166. 

Lewis E. Smoot. Docket No, 32758. 

1. Where no petition has been filed 
with this Board against a deficiency 
notice issued pursuant to section 274 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, respondent 
is not barred from issuing a second 


Docket Nos. 36413 and 36414. 

Where, in conformity with a pro- 
moter’s agreement, a corporation re- 
ceived assets in exchange for stock on 
a certain date and thereafter operated 
as a corporation under the laws of 
Delaware, the effective date of or- 
ganization is that at which all the 





notice covering’ the same taxable terms of such promoter’s agreement 
period. ; are accomplished. 
2. Held: (a) Petitioner acquired a The “capital assets” definition in 


valuable and exhaustible right of li- 
cense or privilege to remove deposits 
of sand and gravel from a navigable 
stream under a contract between him- 
self and the riparian property owner 
as required by the Maryland statute; 

(b) The subsequent owner of the 


section 208 of the Revenue Act of 1924 
includes the property used in the 
operation of a trade or business if 
held for more than two years, Pe- 
titioners herein denied the benefit 
thereof on account of insufficient 
proof. 














Erle P. Halliburton, Vida C. Halliburton. | 


| proceedings be c 
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Levy in Florida 
On Capital Stock 
Held to Be Valid 


State Court Refuses to Rule 
On Use of Actual Worth 
For no Par Shares in 
Computing Tax 


Tallahassee, Fla., March 31. 
The Florida capital stock tax is not 
invalid because the measure of the tax 
for corporations having par shares, and 
for those having no par shares, is different, 
the State Supreme Court has held ih a 
case entitled Gray v. Central Lumber Co. 
Under the statute, no par shares are 
valued at $100 unless their actual value is 
shown. The ‘court refused to pass upon 
the validity of the provision authorizing 
the Secretary of State to change the pre- 
sumptive value of $100 in the case of no 
sed shares. In connection with that it 
said: 
Basis for Computation 
“Corporations of par value stock afford 
a ready unit for admeasurement of the 
excise. Corporations of no par value stock 
do not offer such a ready unit as a basis 
of computation but in fairness to others 
some excise must be exacted from them. 
By section 12 of chapter 14677, Acts of 
1931, the Legislature promulgated a rule 


;to the effect that the capital stock of 


no par value corporations would be pre- 
sumed to have a value of at least $100 
per share. There is provision in the rule 
to rebut or qualify this presumption, but 
that is immaterial as the rule would be 
upheld without the qualifying provision, 
and the value which may be fixed by the 
Secretary of State bears no relation to the 
excise. 

“But we are not concerned with the 
provision to rebut or qualify the statutory 
presumption in this case. The appellee is 
not a corporation of no par value stock, 
but is admittedly a corporation haying 
only par value stock. There is no showing 
in the bill of complainant that the Secre- 
tary of State has followed, or that he in- 
tends to follow, the authority given him 
to increase or decrease the presumptive 
value of no par value shares and if he 
exercises no authority under such power, 
it is plain that corporations having no 
par value shares will not be taxed at a 
different rate from those having only par 
value shares. 


Levy Declared Reasonable 

“Section 10 provides that if any part of 
the act is found to be invalid, it may be 
eliminated and the remainder allowed to 
stand and be enforced. If the provision of 
section 12 authorizing the Secretary of 
State to increase or decrease the pre- 
sumptiye value of no par value shares is 
unconstitutional for any reason, said pro- 
vision under section 10 may be regarded as 
eliminated, without impairing the re- 
mainder of the act. But the complainant 
having only par value stock has not and 
can not raise that question. 

“As against the complaint made in this 
case, that question not being’ properly be- 
fore us, we leave »pen and decline to ex- 
press any view in regard to the consti- 
tutional validity of that part of section 
12 authorizing the Secretary of State to 
increase or decrease the presumptive value 
of no par value stock. The general rule 
so promulgated measures the excise on 
par value and no par value corporations 
in a reasonable manner. It is grounded 
on experience and is an approxirnation 
to quality and works no disparity between 
the two classes of corporations. The max- 
imum imposed is reasonable and affecis 
all corporations alike.” 


Policy Adopted by Ohio 
On Filing of Tax Returns 


Columbus, Ohio, March 31. 
The Ohio Tax Commission has an- 
nounced that it is without authority to 
extend the time for filing of personal 
property tax returns as requested by Gov- 
ernor White, but that it has adopted a 
resolution requesting county auditors to 
accept payments without penalties up to 
and including April 20. 





Review of Tax on Banks 
By South Dakota Asked 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has been asked to review the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Eighth Circuit in a case involving 
the South Dakota tax on national banks, 
The case is entitled Security National 
Bank v. Young, No. 842. 

The bank contends that competing 
moneyed capital was subjected to a three- 
mills tax during the years 1919 to 1923, 
and to a four-mill tax during the years 
1923 to 1925, whereas the bank’s shares 
were taxed at the full ad valorem rate, 
averaging approximately 40 mills. 

The Circuit Court held that while the 
taxes were paid under protest, the pay- 
ments were voluntary, in the sense which 
bars a recovery. 


Mortgage Provision 


Of Policy Construed 


Kentucky Court Defines Effect 
On Other Clauses 


Frankfort, Ky., March 31. 

By adding a “loss payable” clause to a 
fire insurance policy to protect the in- 
terest of mortgagees of insured property, 
a fire insurance company has been held 
by the Kentucky Court of Appeals to 
have rendered inoperative a provision in 
the policy declaring it void if foreclosure 
menced. The case was 
entitled ‘Hartford Fire Insurance Co. v. 
Bryan et al. 

“There is a seeming inconsistency,” 
the opinion stated, “in indirectly protect- 
ing the mortgagee against loss and at 
the same time contracting that his pro- 
tection should be destroyed or avoided 
by merely commencing a suit to enforce 
his equitable rights in the property. The 
very purpose and object in attaching the 
mortgage clause was to add security to 
his note and his lien. 

“The agreement and consent to the ap- 
pointment gf the mortgagee as a berie- 
ficiary must, have been made in contem- 
plation of a proceeding to enforce his 
rights upon maturity of his obligation if 
it be not satisfied. Otherwise, we have an 
anomalous situation where one party to 
@ contract, the mortgagee, could not en- 
force his rights against another, the 
mortgagor, without losing the security or 
right of indemnity which was given by 
a third party, the insurer, to both of 
them. There is no provision in the policy 
before us for obtaining the previous con- 
sent of the company to bring the suit.” 


" Use of Pork Increasing 


Pork has made up an increasing propor- 
tion of the Nation's meat diet in the last 10 
years, says the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Fifty-two per cent of all meat 
consumed in the United States last year 
came from hogs. The per capita consumption 


of pork last year was 69.6 pounds, compared 
with 69.3 in 1930. A record was established in 
1923 and 1924, with 74.7 pounds per capita. 
(Department of Agriculture.) 
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Denied Status-as 
Service Expense 


New York Telephone Co. Re- 
quired by Public Service 
Commission to Charge 
Items Against Surplus 


Albany, N. Y., March 31. 
The Public Service Commission has is- 
sued an order directing that the New York 
Telephone Co. shall eliminate all gifts to 
charity from operating expenses and) 
charge them against corporate surplus. | 
The company, according to the order, 
which was written by Chairman Milo R.}| 
Maltbie and adopted unanimously, has| 
charged to operating expenses during the} 
last three years a total of $233,413. It is 
required by the order that these charges, | 
as well as all similar items in the future, | 
shall be carried in the corporate surplus ! 
account. 
Not Part of Expenses 
“The amount available for dividends is| 
not affected by whether the charges are 
included in operating expenses or deducted 
from surplus,” the order stated. “The 
essential difference is that when they are 
placed in-operating expenses they become 
part of the cost of the service which is| 
Mo be borne by the telephone subscribers. | 
“In all rate cases, operating expenses 
are the basic element, and the New York 
Telephone Co. in its proceedings before 
the Commission and the courts has uni- 
formly submitted, as proof of confisca- 
tion or justification of its rates, its op-| 
erating expenses without eliminations or | 
deductions for donations. 
Relief For Subscribers 
“Of course, the nub of the matter is 
that by submerging those gifts in operat- 
ing expenses they will not be so apparent 
to any one who examines the reports of 
the New York Telephone Co. as they 
would if they appeared in the surplus 
account; and further, that in any matter 
involving the reasonableness of rates of | 
the New York Telephone Co. these ex-| 
penses would be a charge against sub- 
scribers and not the stockholders.” 


Oklahoma Studies Rates 


|much conflict of opinion and much diffi- 


| work in the development of range regula- | 


| velopment, and its improvement. 


| better. 


State Control of Public Lands (|Court Construes 
Advocated at Senate Hearing’ Fyx¢lysion in Auto 





James R. Garfield Urges Limitation on Sale 


And Protection of Indians’ Rights 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


the Committee on the Conservation and 
Administration of the Public Domain. (A 
summary of the report appeared in the 
issue of March 9, 1931.) In calling atten- 
tion to the “unsettled problem” of grazing 
areas, Mr. Garfield said in part: 

“Years ago we discussed that problem. 
We tried to. work it out. It was com- 
menced in a fashion through the Forest 
Service by the development of grazing 
areas there. It has been the cause of 


culty at times in connection with that; 
but, taking it by and large, the Forest 
Service has done an admirable bit of 


tions. 

“Quite true, there have been many in- 
stances of criticism of those regulations, | 
but nevertheless within the areas under | 
the jurisdiction of the Forest Service there 
has been developed a systematic method 
for the regulation of the range, its de- 


“In many of the States they have de- 
veloped, likewise, methods of range control 
that have been a very great advantage to! 
the range. The range in the States cov-| 
ered by the present remnant of the public 
domain varies tremendously as to its 
method of control and its present state 
of caring for the animals. Some of the 
States have used methods that have) 
clearly developed the range and made it 
Other States have not done so. 


“The Committee in considering these 
various phases felt in the final recom- 
mendations we made we were endeavoring 
to provide three methods which would} 
enable the States to determine which of 
those three would be most available within 
the area. There were those who felt the 
Federal Government should assume the 
obligation of the care, restoration, and the | 
permament use of the range. There were 
others who felt it was not a matter the 
Federal Government should do, but that 
should be left to the States to develop. 


“Then, as to how the States would de- 
velop it was an open question, and there- 
fore the Committee sought to provide a 
method by which the States which saw 
fit to accept this grant would have the 
opportunity of developing the range in 
accordance with the needs of their par- 
ticular State. 

“For those who did not seek to accept 








And Telephone Charges | 


Oklahoma City, Okla., March 31 


The State Corporation Commission has 
concluded hearings on protests against 
the 25-cent monthly charge for hand-set 
telephones, but has reserved decision on 
the theory that any order now would be 


. 


untimely because of a pending investiga- 


tion into telephone rates. 

At the close of the hearing Chairman 
Paul A. Walker stated that he regarded 
the charge, so far as the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company is concerned, 
“as an increase in rates without applica- 
tion.” He expressed the opinion that the 
extra charge should cease when the com- 
pany has received compensation for the 
change from the standard sets. 

Mr. Walker also announced that the 
Commission’s staff has completed an ap- 
praisal of the toll line properties of the 
Southwestern. Bell in Oklahoma and 
figures now will be compiled for use in 
an investigation of the reasonableness of 
the company’s toll charges. This case, he 
said, will be the biggest proceeding the 
Commission has had before it and prob- 
ably will not be completed for a year or 
more. 





State Recovery on Funds 
In Closed Banks Shown 


Harrisburg, Pa., March 31. 


The total amount collected from May 
6, 1929, to March 30, 1932, from surety 
companies on depository bonds securing 
State deposits in banks which have closed 
in Pennsylvania is $4,127,925, according to 


information made available March 30 at) 


the State Treasury. There remains out- 
standing on the books of the Treasury 
against the surety companies $3,912,084. 
it was stated. ° 

The amounts paid by individual surety 
companies, it was disclosed, range from 


less than $1,500 to more than $650,000, | 


while the amounts outstanding range from 
$4,000 to more than $1,000,000 due from 
various companies. 


Allotment of Bond Issue 
For City Utility Construed 


The City of Cushing has appealed to 


the State Supreme Court from a ruling} 


that a bond issue can not be approved 
by the Attorney General, J. Berry King, 
in part. 

The city had voted $300,000 in bonds for 


an electric plant, but subsequently made | 


a contract with the Oklahoma Gas & 


& Electric Co. that made it unnecessary to 


build a power plant, it was explained. 
The city planned, however, to use $85,- 


| portunity of requesting the Federal Gov- 
; ernment to use one of its agencies as the 
| administrative entity that would provide 
for range regulation. I think we all rec- 
| ognize this, that the unregulated range 
was not the way in which it could be best 
| used for the benefit of the development 
of the cattle or the sheep industry. 


“The Committee was considering that 
|area, known as the unreserved, unappro- 
| priated public domain. We, of necessity, 
were limited to a consideration of that 
| area, and a method for the determination 
of that area. 

“We found immediately that there was 
difficulty in knowing what that area in- 
| cluded, by reason of the various acts of 
| Congress. During many years the public 
|domain changed in area every session of 
| Congress, as the result of new legislation 
}and by reason of the administration of 
| the law as provided, and, therefore, it was 
| necessary for the Committee to study with 
great care the various forms of entry 
that had taken place in the last 50 years 
| upon the public domain, in order to de- 
| termine what was left, how it was held, 
;}and under what conditions it might be 
| used, and therefore we proceeded, and I 
| trust the members of the Committee will 


the grant, that they would have the op-| 


recognition of the rights of stockmen to 
move their herds and their flocks from 
one place to another.” 

Commenting on the attitude of the Con- 
servation Committee report in reference to 
mineral and nonmineral lands, Mr. Gar- 
field said: 

“The problem was this, there were those 
on the Committee who sought to have 
granted to the States al the surface and 
the subsurface of the remaining public do- 
main without restriction of any character. 
There were those who said, ‘No, we think 
that would be contrary to sound judgment, 
and would ke contrary to the line of con- 
duct that the Federal Government has 
pursued during the last 75 years, and, 
therefore, we can not agree to that method 
of disposition.’ 

“There were those on the Committee 
who said: ‘All we want is the surface. We 
are willing to let the subsurface remain 
as it is under the control of the Federal 
Government, but we want to use the sur- 
face as we please.’ 

“There were those who said: ‘Now, don’t 
you run into difficulty if you do that, in the 
administration of the reclamation law, in 
the use of water and the preservation of 
reservoir sites to prevent the monopoliza- 
tion of hydroelectric power in years to 
come, and, therefore, is it wise to deal 
even with the surface without restrictions 
of various kinds?’ 

“Then we found the situation presented 





{in our report, that the Federal Govern- 


ment were of a character that if the non- 


| of acres from what we call a complete title, 
| that is, the title has been given subject to 
|the reservation of specific minerals, and 


the Federal Government has those min- 
erals under its control. 

“It was out of that the Committee finally 
reached the conclusion that the restric- 
tions and reservations that have hereto- 
fore been made by the Federal Govern- 
ment were of a characte rthat if the non- 
mineral land now passed to the State, that 
it should pass with the provision that if 
minerals later were developed there, that 
the State should not give them away or let 
them be frittered away.” 

Answering Senator Bratton’s inquiry as 
to the principle of surface rights belonging 
to the State in which they are located, Mr. 
Garfield said: 

“I shoula answer in this way, I would 
not agree with the statement of principle, 
if I correctly understood you. The Fed- 
eral Government is the landowner at pres- 
ent, not the State. When the State was 
created it did not become a landowner by 
reason of its acceptance of the enabling 
act, or its adoption of the Constitution. It 


became the political sovereign, clothed | 


with all the rights of sovereignty. Among 
those rights was the administration of 
laws governing the use of land by land- 
owners, and the taxation of land in the 
hands of landowners. The Federal Gov- 


at that time, and has continued a land- 
owner, except in so far as it has disposed 
of those lands. 


State Not the Landowner 


At Present, He Says 


“The only restriction upon the land 
owned by the United States was that the 
State government could not tax that land. 
For the same reason the State did not tax 


and the land owned by the State was not 
taxed. The States adopted theories of 
exemptions, and they exempted from taxa- 
tion charitable institutions, churches, and 
various things of that kind. 

“Now where the pinch has come, and it 





| have the opportunity to examine in detail 
| the particular recommendations that were 


| made by the Committee following the gen- | 


|eral principles, and those particular rec- 


|} ommendations deal with all of the sub-, 


| jects which pertain to the use of the 
| domain and in the method of determining 
what the extent of that domain is. 


| Advocates Consideration 
|For Cattle Driveways 


ef reclamation, the forests, the national 
| parks, the Indian reservations, of all the 
| various reservations that had been made, 
and likewise into the question of grazing 
|as affected by the driveways. 

“Now, that is one of the points that 
requires the most thorough ,and careful 
| study, as to the stock driveways. Those, 


are of the utmost importance to the cattle 
and sheep men in the movement of their 


range, or from ranges that have been out- 
worn to ranges where there is greater wa- 


fined to State lines. 

“You take the area lying between Utah 
and Nevada, running up into Oregon and 
| Idaho, the movements likewise in between 
| Arizona and New Mexico and up into 
Colorado from New Mexico—those drive- 


ways into consideration. If the areas of 


“It led us necessarily into the question | 


as you gentlemen from the West know, | 
herds and flocks from Summer to Winter | 


| ter supply; and those areas are not con-| 
Oklahoma City, Okla., March 31. 


has been a very serious pinch, I recognize, 
that in the States of the great West, where 
the land was not taken up under the 
homestead acts, because of its character, 
as had been taken up in the Middle 
| Western States, and passed rapidly into 
private ownership, there were these great 
areas remaining in the public-land States, 
as we speak of them today, still owned by 
the Federal Government, and that, there- 
fore, in order to equalize what was other- 
wise an unequal condition, because the 
State as a political sovereign was obliged 
|to extend its jurisdiction over the entire 
area, whether it was private, State land, 
or public land, that Congress from time 
ito time has adopted methods of addi- 
|tional donation of State lands to those 
States, or a primarily greater donation 
to those States than was given to the 
midwestern States—then again by the rec- 
ognition of that area in the distribution 
of the moneys that were applicable to 
State roads and the building of roads; 
then again when it was disposing of the 
minerals in the public land, the divisions 
to the State in which those lands lay of 
a large part of the royalties therefrom, 





was an effort to equalize the condition that 


existed by reason of these great areas still 
remaining in public ownership. 

| “Now, to answer your question, Senator, 
;I would say this, if I recognized or ac- 


ways have been established for the pur-|cepted the principle that the State had | 
pose of enabling the proper and ready|a right of ownership in the surface, I) 
movement of cattle and sheep. Now, any-|should certainly accept your conclusion | 
thing that is done should take those drive- | that the same right of ownership existed Changes in status: 
There is no question | 
the public domain are accepted by a State, | of that, but I can not accept the principle | 


jin the subsurface. 

















ernment was a landowner in the State, 


its own land, because it was the sovereign, | 


Activity of Utility Corporation \Further Action 


In Maine Legislation Shown 








Theft Insurance| Transcript of Testimony Explains Position 
Of New England Public Service Co. 


Uncle of Insured Lodged at| 
Home of Insured’s Father 
Temporarily Held Not 
Member of Household 


Montgomery, Ala., March 31. 

In construing an automobile theft in- 
surance policy which excepted a theft “by 
any person or persons in the assured’s 
household,” the Alabama Supreme Court 
has just held that an uncle of the insured 
temporarily lodged at the home of the in- 
sured’s father is not a member of the 
household and affirmed a judgment for 
recovery under the policy for theft of the 
insured car by the uncle. 

The insured lived with his father, it 
was pointed out in the opinion. He did not 
invite his uncle into the home, the court 
said, “and for aught appearing, had no 
authority to ask him to leave.” 

“We do not believe,” the opinion stated, 
“we would go so far as to hold that no one 
could be a member of an assured’s ‘house- 
hold’ unless that assured was the ‘head of 
the house,’ though such a holding would 
not seem to be strained one; but we are 


| clear to the view that one, to be a ‘person 


in the assured’s household,’ where the as- 
sured is not the ‘head of the house,’ in the 
sense contemplated in the clause of the 
policy quoted, must be permanently, i. e. 
as contradistinguished from a mere trans- 
ient, temporary lodger or guest, at the 
same lodging place, a part of the faimily 
of which said assured is a member.” 


Tennessee Utility Ordered 
To Justify Present Rates | 


Nashville, Tenn., March 31. 


The Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
mission has ordered the Kentucky-Ten- 


why reduced rates should not be made in 
its electric rates in all the communities 
it serves in Tennessee. 








Compensation Liability 
In Welfare Jobs at Issue 
Raleigh, N. C., March 31. 


The question whether unemployed men || 


| given work b) cities, counties, welfare or 
charitable organizations in exchange for 
;food or clothing come under the provi- 
| Sions of the State Workmen’s Compensa- 
j tion Act is engaging the attention of the 
North Carolina Industrial Commission. 
Commissioner J. Dewey Dorsett recently 
heard a case of that nature where an un- 


employed man engaged in clearing a tract | 


of land for a city and paid in focd and 
clothing was seriously injured by a fall- 
ing tree. 

Attorney General Dennis Brummitt has 
held that such workers are city employes, 
but this ruling has not yet been accepted 
by the Industrial Commission. It 
pointed out that if the cities are required 
to carry insurance on such men, it would 
be necessary to stop the activities which 
;are of an emergency nature for the un- 
employed. 


portion of the public domain except in 

so far as the Federal Government has 

+4 a turned over the title to the 
es.” 


‘Willy-nilly’ Addition of Land 
To Forests Is Opposed 


In connection with the proposal for the 


and for more effective utilization, he said 
the Committee does not recommend their 
addition “willy-nilly” to the forests. 





he explained further, did not apply to na- 
tional forests, which require a different 
handling and with which the Committee 
in its report did not deal. Commenting on 
the attitude of the Committee relative to 
the addition of forests, Mr. Garfield said: 
“The report of the Committee does not 
recommend these 19,000,000 acres be willy- 
nilly added to the national forests, but 
does suggest that for the purpose of 
rounding out the boundaries and permit- 
ting exchanges of land and the coi@solida- 
tion of the areas, within those 19,000,000- 
areas the Committee has suggested by the 
report it could immediately take up the 
question of whether or not any of that 
land should be added to the forest reserve, 
| or go to the States, if the States accept it.” 


‘Bill 





s and Resolutions 


|New Measures Introduced and 
Changes in Status 
Aviation 
8. J. Res. 33. To authorize Pres. to award 


gold medals to Wiley Post and Harold Gatty 
for airplane flight around world. Reptd. to 


nessee Light & Power Co. to show cause | 


is | 


exchange of lands contiguous to the for- |! 
est reserve for consolidation of ownership | 


The recommendation of the Committee, | 


Pending in Congress 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony by Walter S. Wy- 
man at a recent hearing of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission into legislative 
activities of the New England Public 
Service Company, in connection with 
the Commission’s investigation into 
financial activities of power and gas 
utilities, was begun in the issue of 
March 31 and proceeds as follows: 


Q. What did the other power companies in 
Maine that are not allied with your group do 
toward promoting an affirmative vote on this 
referendum? 

A. Well, I think the Bangor Hydroelectric 
Company published some newspaper adver- 
tisements and made some speeches; I do not 
know the extent that they carried on that 
work, because so far as I know they acted 
independently of our organization. : 

Q. Is that true of any other companies in 
the State outside of your organization? 

A. Well, not that I know of; the members 
of the Committee could tell you better about 
that. 

Q. I take it there is no dispute that the 
New England Public Service Company spent 
the sum of money that you told Mr. Chant- 
land about and which he has testified to here 
this morning. A. Not so far as I know, sir. 

Q. I take it there is no dispute it was spent 
for the purposes that have been indicated by 
the reading of some of these vouchers? A. I 
presume so, sir. 

+~+ + 


Q. Is it true, Mr. Wyman, that the three | 
committeemen who were selected were au- 
thorized to select a chairman in each coun- 
ty in the State? 

A. They were authorized to take steps 
that were proper to take for the carrying out 
of this campaign. 

Q. Were they authorized to advance money 
to the county chairman? 

A. I can not say that they were specifically 
authorized to do that in just that way, but 
they were authorized to spend such money 
as in their judgment might be necessary, and 
to spend it in such way as they thought was 
| proper. 

Q. And then the vouchers were passed 
| without question and paid by the New Eng- 
|land Public Service Company, were they not, 
jand no accounting required by any of the 
county chairmen, was there? A. Not by us. 

Q. And where these various workers and 
representatives have rendered bills for serv- 
ices of $100, $1,000 or $5,000, there is nothing 
to show whether they spent any of that 
money for any purpose, or for what purpose? 

A. I do not think there is. 

Q. The correspondence that was carried on 
during the progress of the meeting was de- 
stroyed after the campaign was over, was it 
not? A. I think so. 





Q. Who made the decision that it should 
be destroyed? A. I think the Committee. 


+++ 


Q. Did you have any part in that, Mr. 
Wyman? 

A. Why, I know, I think that Mr. Burleigh 
came into my office and said he thought there 
was no further use for that correspondence, 
and it might as well be destroyed. He asked 
if I had any objection, and I said no. 

Q. Now, the committee referred to was 
made up of Mr. Merrill, one of your legisla- 
tive representatives? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Perkins, another? A. Yes, sir. 
| @. And Senator Leland? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Senator Leland was in the State Senate 
of Maine and an employe of your company? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What were his duties in the company? 

A. Why, he occupies the position which we 
call agent; that is, his business has to do 
almost wholly with the so-called extension 
policy of the company; he represents us in 
various committees that are formed by the 
Grange and by the power companies in Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, to deal with 
electrical problems. 

Q. Do you know for what reason Mr. Foster 
was selected to do the work that he did? 

A. Why, I suppose for the same reason that 
the others were; he was a leading man in 
his part of the community. 

Q. Do you know who this man Mr. Pearing- 
; ton is to whom certain money was paid? 

A. I am not acquainted with him. 

Q. Do you know whether this Mr. Ingalls 
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Proceedings of 
The Senate 


HE Senate convened at noon, March 

31. Upon establishing the presence 
of a quorum, the Senate approved with- 
out objection a concurrent resolution 
asking the President to return a bill (8. 
3322) to transfer certain jurisdiction 
from the War Department. 

Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, pre- 
sented for printing in the Congressional 
Record a letter trom the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Ogden L, Mills, relating 
to Soviet embargo. 

Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, 
addressed the Senate on the subject of 
the unfinished business (H. R. 6662), 
which would amend the 1930 Tariff Act. 
(Discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Thomas (Rep.), of Idaho, dis- 
cussed the tariff. 

The question of a full bonus payment 
to veterans was discussed by Sénator 
Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma. 

In executive session the Senate rati- 








Lac du Flambeau Indian Reservation, in Wis- 
consin. Reptd. to H. Mar. 30. 

H. R. 10834. To authorize Secy. of Interior 
to adjust reimbursable debts of tribes of In- 
dians. Reptd. to H. Mar. 30. 

8. 


In the CONGRESS ot the 


. To amend Act for determining | 
_heirs of deceased Indians, for disposition and | 


who has been referred to as making speeches 
was paid for making the speeches? A. I do 
not, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether a man named 
Cook was paid for making the speeches that 
he made? 

A I do not know; I have no specific knowl- 
edge of any of those speakers. 

Q. In connection with the expenditure of 
this money, was there any understanding 
or instructions given that any of the work- 
ers should promote the candidacy of any per- 
son who was then running for public office? 

A. No, sir, there was not. 

ae 


Q. That is, there was no alliance of any 
kind between any candidate for office and 
these men who were working for the passage 
of the Smith-Carlton Act? 

A. There were no instructions I know of 
that there should be any such alliance, and 
I do not think there was any such alliance. 


Q. Did the Central Maine Power Company | 


spend any money to promote the adoption 
of this Smith-Carlton Act? 

A. I think the record shows that it did, sir. 

Q. Any money aside from the sums for 
which it was reimbursed by the New Eng- 
land Public Service Company? 

A. Not unless it was overlooked by acci- 
dent; it was the intention that the New Eng- 
land Public Service Company should repay 
every cent of money paid out by the op- 
erating ompanies. 

. Did any other company allied with the 
New England Public Service Company or 
Central Maine Power Company or Cumber- 
land Company make any payments in con- 
nection with this campaign or spread any 
money except such sums as they have been 


reimbursed for by the New England Public | 


Service Company? 

A. Not to my knowledge. sir. 

Q. Is it true that the New England Public 
Seryice Company has an interest in a large 
number of manufacturing establishments in 
the State of Maine? A. Indirectly so. 

Q. That is the New England Public Service 
Company owns the stock of a subsidiary 
which, in turn, owns the stock of various 
manufacturing establishments; is that right? 

A. It owns some of the stock of New Eng- 
land Industries, which in some cases owns 100 
per cent, and in some cases less than that, of 
outside industries. 


++ + 


Q. Was any effort made to get the assist- 
ance of the gentlemen who were prominent in 
those various manufacturing enterprises for 
adoption of the Smith-Carlton Act? 

A. I think that they were all talked to 
about it. 

Q. And the effort was made, was it not, to 
align them in favor of the passage of the 
Act? A. Yes, sir, I suppose so. 

Q. Was an effort also made to get them to 
use their efforts and influence the election in 
that direction? A. I think to some extent, 
yes, sir. 

Q. Has the New England Public Service 
Company, the Central Maine Power Company 
or the Cumberland Company, or any of the 
allied companies any interest of any kind, 
either in their own name or in the name of 
any other person in any newspaper in the 
State of Maine? A. No, sir. 

Q. 


est in any newspaper in Maine? 
as I know there is none. 


Q. Mr. Gannett owns some newspapers in 
A. Mr. Guy Gannett, 


Maine, does he 
yes, sir. 


not? 


+++ 


Q. As I understand you. he disposed of all 
of his interest in any of these power compa- | 


nies some years ago? A. He did, sir, in 1925. 


Q. Your records do not show he owns any 


of your securities of any kind. 


A. No, sir, unless it may be some bonds or 


something of that kind. 


Is it not true, Mr. Wyman, that before 





Colonel Chantland came up to Maine and 
talked with you that you had taken means 
to ascertain whether Mr. Gannett had dis- 
posed of all of his interests in power com- 
panies? 

A. He told me in 1925 when he sold out, 
and reiterated the statement several times 
that he wanted to get entirely divorced from 
any interest whatever in the power companies. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 


script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of April 2. 


STATES 
March 31, 1932 


| fied a treaty (Exec. G, 72d Congress) for 
limiting the Manufacture and regulat- 
ing the distribution of narcotic drugs. 
(Discussion on page 3.) 

Upon the motion of Senator Fess 
(Rep.), of Ohio, the Senate recessed at 
4:51 p. m. to noon, April 1. 

v 





House of Representatives 

Ts House met at noon, March 31, 
and went into the Committee of the 

Whole for consideration of the revenue 
bill (H. R. 10236). (Discussion on 
page 1). 

The House continued in night session 
with a view to practically completing 
the tax bill April 1. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage. foe the Inquiry Division o/ 
The United States Daily, The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given 
4n ordering, full title, and not the card | 
numbers, should be given. 


Customs Treatment of Importations for Con- 





Is there any prominent stockholder in 
any of those companies who owns any inter- 
A. So far 





On Receiver for 
Insurer Delayed 


Missouri Supreme Court Re- 
strains Proceedings in 
Case Pending Review of 
Issues Involved 


Jefferson City, Mo., March 31, 
A writ of prohibition restraining the St, 


| Louis Circuit Court from taking any ac- 


| tion with regard to a receivership for the 
| Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
| until the Supreme Court shall have had 
|}@n opportunity to pass upon the ques- 
tions involved has been issued by the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court. 

This action was taken following the ap- 
pointment of temporary receivers by the 
St. Louis court upon the application of 
Jerome Duggan, who owns five shares of 
stock of the company. The State Super- 
| intendent of Insurance, Joseph B. Thomp- 
son, and Montague Lyon were named as 
temporary receivers. Mr. Duggan’s peti- 
tion contended that receivership was 
necessary to protect the interests of stock- 
holders and policyholders, alleging losses 
were sustained through the purchase of 
securities in 1930 from Caldwell & Com- 
pany and through deposits in banks which 
have failed. 
| Superintendent Thompson said that the 
| appointment of temporary receivers was 
surprising to him as under the insurance 
laws of Missouri he is given exclusive 
authority to apply for receiverships of 
Missouri companies. 

“Had the condition of the company, with 
which I am thoroughly familiar, called 
for the intervention of a receiver, I would 
have taken such action myself,” he stated, 








Des Moines, Iowa, March 31, 
The license of the Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company to do business in 
Iowa was not renewed March 30 by the 
State Insurance Commissioner, E. W. 
Clark, pending the outcome of receiver- 
ship proceedings in the St. Louis courts, 
Mr. Clark has announced. 





Group Insurance Bill 
Rejected in Bay State 


Boston, Mass., March 31. 

Both branches of the Massachusetts 
Legislature have accepted the adverse re- 
port of the Committee on Insurance on 
the petition (S, 223) for legislation to 


authorize group life insurance for mem- 


bers of certain charitable and religious as- 
sociations. 





NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 








Anderson, Wm. P. Silences that speak; rece 
ords of Edinburgh's ancient churches and 
burial grounds, with biographical sketches 


of notables who rest there. Pp. 
burg, A. Brunton, 1931. 32-1550 
Bealer, Raym M. Problems in boat make 
ing. Rev. ed” 39 p., illus. Peoria, Ill., Man- 
ual arts press, 1931. 32-1431 
Amer. woman’s assn. Trained woman and the 
economic crisis; employment and unemploy- 
ment selected group of business and profes- 
sional women in N. Y. city; study con- 
ducted by General service com. of ... 102 
p. N. Y¥., Amer. woman's assn., 1931. 
31-28577 
Ames, Edward R. YHWH, presenting some 
essential facts not generally known con- 
cerning the God of the Bible and His name, 


748 Edin- 


108 p. Los Angeles, Calif., J. Prince, 1932. 
32-1470 

Bradley, Dwight. Creative worship. 74 p. 
N. Y¥., Comm. on evangelism and devotional 
life of Natl. council of Congregational 
churches, 1931. 32-1471 


Chubb, Mrs. Edith T. Test your bids in con- 
tract, by ...and Laurence B. Johnson. 44 
p.© Phil., John C. Winston co., 1931. 32-1435 

Cropper, Margaret, comp. Prayer book for 
boys and girls. 67 p. Lond., Student Chris- 
tian movement press, 1931. 32-1463 

Foan, Gilbert A., ed. Art and craft of hair- 
dressing. 529 p., illus. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman 
& sons, 1931. 32-1441 

Hart, Wm. Le Roy. Brief college algebra. 334 
Pp. Boston, D. C. Heath & co., 1932. 32-1451 

Hervey, John H., baron. Some _ materials 
towards memoirs of reign of King George 

a . .} prtd. from copy of original 
manuscript in royal archives at Windsor 
castle; and from original manuscript at 
ree 3 v. Lond., Eyre & Spottiswoode, 

1 


Internatl. birth control conf. ‘th, Zurich, 
1930. Practice of contraception; interna- 
tional symposium and survey, ed. by Mare- 
garet Sanger and Hannah M. Stone, M. D, 
316 p., illus. Balti, Williams é& Wilkins 
co., 1931. 32-1455 . 

Keith, Sir Arthur. The place of prejudice in 

modern civilzation (prejudice and politics), 

substance of rectorial address to students 
of Aberdeen univ. 54 p. Lond., Williams 

& Norgate, 1931. 32-1477 

retzmann, Karl. Atlantic district of Zvan- 

gelical Lutheran synod of Missouri, Ohio, 
and other states, and its antecedents. Pub. 
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pathways; neufological charts and schemas, 


H. R. 10978. Crail. To make unlawful un-| with explanatory notes. 73 p., illus 


$1.50 a year. 
fair- price competition by chain stores; Inter- | 


Pennsylvania Acts to Prevent 
Reappraisements of Merchandise by U. S. Cus- | 


Announced by-Department of Commerce 


Bills introduced: 
R. 


H. 10980. Bachmann. 
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a | these deaths were the result of accidents | 
thur C. Dale, Chairman of the Board, has | which occurred within the corporate limits 
just announced. His statement follows in| of the city, although some accidents oc- 


Considering by four-week periods since 
| January, 1929, total deaths from automo- 


Reptd. to H. Mar. 30 
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RAILROADS . 


Proposal to Build 
New Railroad Is 
Set for Hearing 


Petition of Denver Pacific 
Company to Construct 
800 Miles of Track to Be 
Considered by I. C. C. 


Proposal of the Denver Pacific Railroad 
to construct more than 800 miles of new 
railroad between Denver, Colo., and San 
Pedro Harbor, near Los Angeles, Calif., has 
been set for hearing by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Los Angeles 
May 10 before Examiner T. F. Sullivan, 


it was announced by the Commission 
March 30. (Finance Docket No. 9087) 


The proposed construction is the larg- 


est project of this nature brought to the | 


Commission for approval since Nov. 27, 
1923, when the Staley System of Electri- 
fied Railways asked permission to con- 
struct 1,307 miles of road with 811 miles 
of main line included therein, from a point 
on the Gulf of California in Mexico to a 
point on the Colorado-Utah boundary, at 
an estimated cost of $76,024,236. The Com- 
mission disapproved that application as 


not being necessary in the public interest. | 


The largest single piece of construction 
ever authoried by the Commission 
amounted to approximately 300 miles, in- 
volving proposed extensions of the Santa 
Fe system lines in Texas, New Mexico and 
Colorado in April, 1930. 


Shorter Route Proposed 


The Denver Pacific Railroad was organ- 
ized under a Delaware charter at Wil- 
mington on Sept. 11, 1931, to construct the 
proposed new line of railroad. It is not 
—— to any other corporation or rail- 
road. 

The purpose of the new line, according 
to its application to the Commission filed 
on Dec. 21, 1931, is to open up new ter- 
ritory and shorten both the distance and 
time of train operations between the East 
and Los Angeles and the Orient . 

The road’s. proposed right of way would 
pass through Glenwood Springs, Rifle, 
Palisade, and Grand Junction, Colo.; 
Moab, Utah; Ludlow, Dagett, Barstow, 
San Bernardino, and Los Angeles, Calif., 
terminating at San Pedro Harbor, Calif. 

The new corporation’s application was 
signed by Coleman Crenshaw and Thomas 
L. Hall of Salt Lake City, Utah, as presi- 


the new road. 
Provisions for Financing 


The application stated that the con- 
struction will be financed through the is- 
sue and sale of stocks and bonds, but no 
estimate was made as to the cost of the 
project. No branch lines are contemplated 
at this time. 

Opposition to the proposed new line has 
been made to the Commission intervening 
by the Union Pacific Railroad, the South- 
ern Pacific Company, the Atchison, Topeka 


& Santa Fe Railway, and the Denver & | 


Rio Grande Western Railroad. 

All of these carriers assert in substance 
that there is no need for a new line in 
the territory proposed to be served by 
the Denver Pacific, the contention being 
made that this section of the country 
already is adequately served by existing 
lines of railway. It was further stated 
that the construction of a new line would 
constitute an. “invasion” of territory pio- 
neered and developed by the intervening 
carriers, and that no new traffic would 
- originated as a result of such construc- 

on. 

Any traffic which the 


line might 
be able to secure for its ra 


would be at 


the expense of the lines now serving the | 


region, and this, at a time when those 
roads can least afford to lose any traffic, 
it was asserted. 


Proposed Route Given 

According to a map attached to the rail- 
road’s application, alternate routes are 
shown for passing around Grand Canyon 
National Park—one to the north and the 
other to the south. The southern route 
would pass through both the Navajo and 
Apache Indian Reservations. Director 
Oliver E. Sweet of the Commission’s Fi- 
mance Division, has notified President 


Crenshaw that he must choose one or the | 


other ‘of these routes or file separate ap- 
Plication covering both constructions. 

The proposed new line would extend 
almost due west from Denver to Glenwood 
Springs, Colo., and then veer toward the 
southwest through Palisade and Grand 
Junction, Colo., and continue in that di- 
= to ee Uta ween it would turn 

é south and continue to the Ari: - 
Utah boundary. a 

At that point the alternate routes are 
shown passing to the north and south 
of Grand Canyon National Park, and 
meeting again in Coconino County, Ari- 
zona, just beyond the southwestern corner 
of the park. 

Direction Line Would Take 

From the point of juncture of the alter- 
native routes, the proposed route is al- 
most due west to Barstow in San Ber- 
nardino, and thence due west to Los An- 
geles and southwest to San Pedro Harbor. 

The route of the new line would parallel 
the Colorado River from the boundary be- 
twen Wayne and Garfield counties, Utah, 
and pass close to the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado. In Mohave County, Arizona, 
the line would pass within 60 miles of 
Hoover Dam. The line would cross the 
Continental Divide of the Rocky Moun- 
tains paralleling the line of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western Railroad as far as 
Grand Junction, Colo., and would traverse 
a broken and sparsely settled region in 
Utah and Arizona, extending through the 
southern ranges of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains near Can Bernagdino, Calif. 


Danger of Fruit Pest 
Is Declared Unlikely 


Larvae on Coffee Twigs Not 


Viewed as Alarming 


The reported discovery of numerous 
larvae of the Mediterranean fruit fly on 
coffee twigs brought into the United States 
by a passenger from Honolulu to San 

_-Francisco is unlikely to result in any new 
infestation in this country, such as cost 
$18,000,000 for eradication work in Florida, 
E. R. Sasscer, in charge of the Division 
of Foreign Plant Quarantines, Department 
cf Agriculture, stated orally March 31. 

There is a bare possibility that some of 
the larvae may have developed into adult 
flies and escaped from the baggage when 
it was opened, Mr. Sasscér said. How- 
ever, he added, probably the most efficient 
plant quarantine workers in the United 
States are located in California, and even 
if a few specimens did escape and set up 
a colony, which is highly improbable, they 
almost certainly would be discovered in 
a short time and eradicated. 

While no direct report has been re- 
ceived by the Department on the case, 
State inspectors having handled the mat- 
ter, it is understood, Mr. Sasscer said, 
that every precaution was taken to de- 
stroy the insects by fumigation and burn- 
ing of the twigs and coffee brought into 
the country. 


| first class), which would result in increases. | 
dent and vice president, respectively, of | — 


. . FINANCE 


Higher Air Subsidy 


Expected in Britain 


Estimates to Parliament Carry 
Increase in Sums to Aid 
Plane Transport 


Substantial increases in the British gov- 
ernment subsidy to civil aviation for the 
year ending March 31, 1933, are indicated 


in the “air estimates” recently presented | 


to Parliament, according to information 
received in the Department of Commerce. 

The item “air transport ‘services” under 
the civil aviction subsidies and grants 
carried an estimate of £520,000 for the 
year ending March 3i, 1932, and of £551,- 
000 for the following year. 

Offsetting these figures are contributions 
from Dominion and Colonial governments 
for the air service to the Union of South 
Africa of £155,000 and £166,000, leaving the 
net increase from the British government 
at £20,000. 

The net total estimates for civil aviation 
for the year ending March 31, 1933, is £473,- 
000 compared with £470,000 the previous 
year. The total does not include all ex- 
penditures in connection with civil aero- 
nautics, it was pointed out. be 

One item under another appropriation 
is ‘the cost of meterorological service at! 
civil airports, estimated for the coming 
year at £11,500, another is for salaries and 


| nautic 
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Assembled and Made Public March 31 by the Department of Commerce 


Trophy Presented 
By President for 
Aireraft Engine 


Application of Diesel Prin- 
ciple Described by Mr. 
Hoover as Contribution to 
Economy and Safety 

President Hoover personally presented, 
on behalf of the National Aeronautic As- 


sociation, March 31, the Collier Trophy, 
highest award in American aviation, to the 


Packard Motor Car Co. for its develop- | 


ment of the diesel aircraft engine. 
In a brief statement presenting the 


trophy, President Hoover said the adapta- 
tion of the diesel principle to aircraft 
engines was a contribution not only to 


economy but to safety in aviation, as well | 
|as a notable mechanical achievement. 


The presentation ceremonies, partici- 


| pated in by officials of the Government, 


representatives of the National Aero- 


Collier Trophy Committee, were held at 





allowances of the directorate of civil avia- 
tion at £17,864 compared with £16,900 the | 
previous year.—Issued by the Department | 
of Commerce. 


Certain Rates on Bones 


By an order just entered in I. and S. 
Docket No. 3725, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission suspended from April 1, 1932, 
until Nov. 1, 1932, the operation of certain | 
schedules proposing to cancel present 
rates on bones (except human or fresh 
meat bones), in carloads, other than com- 
modity rates applying on bones included 
with fertilizer materials, from, to and be- 
| tween points in southern classification ter- 
ritory, and to apply in lieu thereof 27% 
per cent of first class rates, which would 
result in both increases and reductions. 

By an order entered in I. and S. Dockert | 
No. 3726, the Commission suspended from 
April 1, 1932, until Nov. 1, 1932, the opera- | 
tion of certain schedules proposing to can- 
cel rates on rough rolled glass, in carloads, | 
from Kingsport, Tenn., to points in eastern 
trunk line territory and to apply in lieu) 
thereof sixth class rates (40 per cent of} 


Belgium Increases Duties 
In Plan to Balance Budget 


The Beligian financial measure, provid- 
ing for temporary increases in import du- | 
| tise and certain taxes as part of a plan} 
to balance the budget, has been passed by 
| Parliament and was made effective March 
27, 1932, according to a cablegram received | 
from Commercial Attache R. C. Miller at | 
Brussels. 

Import duties, with the principal excep- 
tion of about one-third of the tariff items 
on which the rates are bound by treaties, 
are increased by 15 per cent of the exist- 
ing rates. Excise and consumption taxes 
are also increased by 15 per cent of the 
old rates, while luxury and sales taxes 
are increased by 10 per cent of the old 
rates.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, 


Hearings Concluded on Bill 
To Control Motor Carriers 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ington Rapid Transit Company. He urged 
his company’s problem for committee con- 
sideration ‘as one that was somewhat 


unique because of the situation of the 
Capital city, and suggested exemption of 
suburban buses from the application of the 
two operator requirement. 

“Forcing us to put two rators on our 
suburban buses,” he explained, 
cost $47,000 a year in extra operating ex- 
pense, and would force us to do something 
about the interstate character of tg 
trips.” 

If the provision becomes a law, he added, 
it probably would make the company, and 
} others in a similar situation, arrange 
schedules so passengers would have to 
change buses at State lines. Situated as 
the City.of Washington is, Mr. Merrill said 
there could be no avoidance of the extra 
expense if present. schedules are to be 
maintained. Committee members said 





And Glass Suspended ¢ 


“would | 


the White House Executive Offices. 
Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, president of the National Aeronautic 
Association, opened the ceremonies with 
a short statement explaining the award. 


President Hoover then made the presenta- | 


tion which was accepted by Alvan Macau- 
ley, president of the Packard Motor Car 
0. 


Trophy Presented by President 
President Hoover’s statement follows in 


| full text: 


“It gives me great pleasure on behalf 
of the National Aeronautical Association 
to present to you, as Ahe representative 
of the Packard Motor Car Co., the Col- 
lier Trophy for the development of the 
Packard diesel aircraft engine. As you 
know, I am naturally greatly interested 
in every important mechanical develop- 
ment. 

“The adaptation of the diesel principle 
to aircraft engines is a contribution not 
only to economy but to safety in aviation. 
It is a notable mechanical achievement 
and one which is worthy of the fine air 
work to which the Packard Company has 
contributed so much in the past. 

“This trophy is the highest award in 
American aeronautics, and I congratulate 
you upon it.” 

Explanation of Award 

Senator Bingham’s statement, in full 
text, follows: 

“The Collier Trophy is awarded annu- 
ally by the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion for the greatest achievement in avia- 
tion in America, the value of which has 
been demonstrated by actual use during 
the preceding year. Orville Wright, the 


| world’s first pilot, received the award in 


1913 and former winners include such out- 
standing names as Glenn Curtiss, Elmer 
Sperry, W. Starling Burgess, Grover C. 
Loening, Albert Reed and E. L. Hoffman 
and such representative organizations as 
the Army Air Corps, National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, Air Mail 
Service and the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce. 

“Awards for the past four years have 
been: 

“1927, to Charles L. Lawrence, for the 
development of the radial air-cooled air- 
craft engine; e 

“1928, Aeronautics Branch, Department 
of Commerce, for the development of air- 
ways and air navigation facilities; 

“1929, National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, for development of cowling 
for radial air-cooled engines; 

“1930, Harold F. Pitcairn and his as- 
sociates, for their development and ap- 
plication of the autogiro and the demon- 
stration of its possibilities with a view to 
its use for safe aerial transport. 


Citation on Trophy 


“The citation accompanying the award 
for 1931 is as follows: ‘To the Packard 
Motor Car Co. for their achievement in 
developing the Packard diesel aircraft en- 
gine which culminated in the establish- 
ment during 1931 of a new airplane world 
|duration record (nonrefueling). This 
award also recognizes the valuable con- 
tribution by the late Capt. L. M. Woolson 
in its development.’ ” 

Among those attending the ceremonies 
were F. Trubee Davison, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War for Aviation; W. Irving 
Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral; Clarence M. Young, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Aeronautics and 
Dr. George W. Lewis, Director of Aero- 





there undoubtedly were other cities falling 
in the same category, and that the prob- 
lem would require study. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


An application for permission to erect 
a new broadcasting station at Prophets- 


town, Ill., was made public March 31 by 
the Federal Radio Commission. The new 
station would operate with power of five 
watts on the 1,070-kilocycle frequency. 
Other applications follow: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WIBG, Incorporated, Elkins Park, Pa., mod- 
{fication of license amended to request “day- 
time” hours of operation instead of “daytime 
to sunset at Chicago. 

WHP, Incorporated, Harrisburg, Pa. (Super- 
sedes Application No. 2-ML-B-970). Modifica- 
tion of license ta change hours of operation 
from sharing with WBAK daytime and with 
WBAK and WCAH at night to sharing with 
WCAH at night only (facilities of WBAK). 

Walter A. Sommers, Prophetstown, IIl., con- 
struction permit to erect a new station.to use 
1,070 ke., 5 w., daytime (facflities of WDZ and 
WCAZ). 

WBBM-WJBT, WBBM Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration, Chicago, Ill., modification of license to 
synchronize with Station KFAB during speci- 
fied night hours. Install automatic frequency 
control. 

KFAB_ Broadcasting Company, Lincoln, 
Nebr., modification of license to synchronize 
with Station WBBM-WJBT during specified 
night hours. Install automatic frequency 
| control, 

KFQD, Anchorage Radio Club, Inc., Anchor- 
age, Alaska, construction permit to make 
change in equipment and increase power 
from 100 w. to 250 w. 

KGEZ, Donald C. Treloar, Kalispell, Mont., 
| construction permit to install new equipment, 

increase power from 100 w. to 250 w., change 
frequency from 1,310 ke. to 1,260 kc., move 
seanen locally, change from unlimited to haif 

me. 
| The following applications were returned to 
| the applicants: 
|. H. Verne Spencer, Jeannette, Pa., new sta- 
| tion on 930 ke. (Rule 120 and unsatisfactory 
| equipment). 
| tlor Clive Lankford Jr., Seymour, Tex., new 
station on 1,310 kc. (Rule 88 and Rule 121). 
| C. F. Wynne, Seymour, Tex., new station on 
, 1,140 ke. (request of applicant). 

James Boyd and Paul Swallow, Baxter, 
Tenn., new station on 600 ke. (Rules 6 (a) 
and (c), 120, and unsatisfactory equipment). 

Maurice L. Barrett, East St. Louis, Ill., new 
station on 1,310 kc. (Rule 6 (a) and (c) and 
| unsatisfactory equipment). 
| Applications (other than broadcasting): 

WRDL, Press Wireless, Inc., New Orleans, 
| La.; KGWF, Minneapolis, Minn.; KGWB, Dal- 
| las, Tex.; KGWC, Kansas City, Mo.; KGWD, 
Denver, Colo.; WRDH, Miami, Fla., modifica- 
tion of construction permit for extension of 
completion date to Oct. 18, 1932. 

WPEE, City of New York, Police Depart- 
ment, Brooklyn, N. Y., license covering con- 
struction permit for 2,450 kc., 400 w., mu- 
nicipal police station. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Omaha, Nebr., 
new construction permit for 3;222.5, 3,3232.5, 
| 3,242.5, 3,257.5, 3,447.5, 3,457.5, 3,467.5, 3,485, 





nautical Research for the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics. The 
members of the Collier Trophy Committee 
were Col. C. deF. Chandler, Maj. Walter 
G. Kilner, Glenn L. Martin and James 
G. Ray. 


France Extends Quotas 
To Yarn and Cotton Goods 


Import quotas have been established for 
the importation into France of certain 
classes of cotton yarns, cotton goods, vel- 
vets, articles of. wearing apparel, papers 
and cardboards, and cigarette lighters dur- 
ing the period from March 20 to April 20, 
1932, according to a cablegram from Com- 
mercial Attache Fayette W. Allport, at 
Paris, dated March 29, 1932.—Issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


As,ociation and members of the} 
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Mar. 26 Mar. 19 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
Bituminous coal production (da. av.), 
thous. tons , 
Building contracts (da. av., 37 States), 
thous. dolls. 
Electrical current output, mills. of 
a hours : 


rts: 
orn, thous. of bush. 
Wheat, thous. of bush. .......... . 
Wheat flour, thous. of bbls. ..... eeehe 
Freight cars: 
Loadings, total, cars 
Coal and GOKe; CATS '.. 2.8. c eos bodes 
Forest products, cars .........c«9> eee 
Grain and grain products, cars .... 
Livestock, cars 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1., cars 
Miscellaneous, cars 
Ore, cars 
Net available surplus (da. av.), cars.. 
Petroleum pro@uction (da. av.), thous. 
of bbls. 
Receipts: 
Cattle and calves (12 markets), thous. 
Cotton into sight, thous. of bales .... 
Wheat, primary markets, thous. of bush. 
Wool, total, Boston, thous. of lbs 
Steel ingot production, pct. of capacity. 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
Chemical index, rel. to 1924 
Copper ingots, electrolytic, New. York, 
GOMB. POP ID. occccicccccccccesscesececs 
Cotton, middling, spot, New York, dolls. 
per lb. 


| Food index (Bradstreet’s), dolls. per 1 


Iron and steel composite, dolls. per ton.. 
Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter, Kansas City, 
dolls, bu. 


FINANCIAL 
Bank debit’: 


New York City, mills. of dolls 
Outside New York City, mills. of doils.. 
Bond sales, New York Stock Exchange: 
United States Government, thous. 
dolls, 
Average price 40 corporation bonds, 
WOE, cecceseced saves Ssveces . 
Business failures, number .... 


Federal reserve banks: 
Bills discounted, mills. of dolls. .. ° 
Total reserves, mills. of dolls. ......... 
Federal reserve reporting member banks: 
Total loans and discounts, mills. of 
dolls. 
Total investments, mills. of dolls. ..... 
“Other” loans, mills. of dolls. .......... 
Net demand dgposits, mills. of dolls... 
Time deposits, mills. of dolls. ......... 


Sterling exchange, rate quoted (da. av.), 
dolls. 


of 


Interest rates on brokers’ loans: 

Time money, New York, per cent 

Call money, New York, per cent 
Money in circulation (da. av.), mills. of 

dolls. . 

Stocks, New York Exchange: 

Average price 50 stocks, dolls. 

Sales, thous. of shares 


Stock prices, weighted: 
inéwetriais, rails, and utilities (421), 
rel. to 1926 
All industrials (351), rel. to 1926 . 
All railroads (33), rel. to 1926 
All utilities (34), rel. to 1926 


1931 , 
Mar.28 Mar. 21 


1,252 1,235 
13,080 
1,689 
40 


470 
189 


1,290 1,485 
20,490 
1,723 
103 


357 
275 


1,682 


34 

197 

14: 
741,253 | 885,324 
157,959 
55,661 
38,033 
23,576 
245,265 
355,576 


9,254 
465,920 
2,514 
224 

101 
2,594 


2,738 
716 


110.7 





234.08 
26,245 


163.33 
14,578 


122.5 
112.7 

95.3 
192.4 
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Decisions in Railway Rate Proceedings 
And Examiner’s Report Are Announced 


Ts Interestate Commerce Commission 
on March 31 public decisions in rate 
cases, and an examiner’s proposed report 
in a finance case, which are summarized 
as follows: 


Magnesite: No. 24521—Memphis Freight 
Bureau v. Pennsylvania Railroad. Rates 
charged on imported calcined magnesite, in 
bags, in carloads, from Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Memphis, Tenn., found unreasonable but 
not unduly prejudicial. Reasonable rate 
prescribed and reparation awarded. 


Soya beans: No. 24451.—J. Charles Mc- 
Cullough Seed Company v. Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Rate charged on soya beans, in 
carloads, from Bridgeville, Seaford and 
Wyoming, Del., to Cincinnati, Ohio, found 
applicable. Complaint dismissed. 

Lumber: No. 24372.—Miller Brothers Com- 
any, Inc., v. Southern Railway. Rates on 
fumber, in carloads, from Johnson City, 
Tenn., to destinations in Ohio, Michigan 
and other States, found not unduly preju- 
dicial. Complaint dismissed. 

Cottonseed: No. 24059.—Planters Oil Com- 
pany v. Ashland Railway. Rates charged on 
cottonsed, in carloads, from Ashland and 
Lineville, Ala., to Albany, Ga., found not 
unreasonable or in violation of the long- 
and-short-haul provision of section 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

Limestone: No, 19656.—James O'Meara v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Upon further 
hearing, rates on limestone, in blocks, rough 
quarried, scabbled, and in slabs, sawed four 
sides or less, in carloads, from points in the 
Bedford district of Indiana, to Baltimore, 
Md., and Washington, D. C., found unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial. Finding in 
original report, 157 I. C. C. 785, modified as 
indicated herein. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed and undue prejudice ordered re- 
moved. 

Sand: Fourth Section Application No. 
14633.—Sand and Gravel from Eau Claire, 
Wis. Applicants authorized, subject to con- 
ditions shown in the report, to establish 
and maintain rates on sand and gravel, in 
carloads, from Eau Claire, Wis., to Oakdale 
and Tomah, Wis., without observing the 
long-and-short-haul provision of section 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Iron and steel pipe: I. and S. Docket No. 
3680.—Iron or Steel Pipe in Southwest. Pro- 
posed mixing rule for application within 
the Southwest and between points in the 
Southwest on the one hand and points in 
the South and official territory on the other, 
whereby iron or steel pipe and related ar- 
ticles may not move in mixed carloads with 
other iron and steel articles at the column 
3215 rates, applicable on iron and steel ar- 
ticles, when the combined weight of the 
pipe and related articles exceeds 331/3 per 
cent of the entire weight of the shipment, 
found justified. Order of suspension va- 
cated and proceeding discontinued. 

Cattle: No. 24526—Judd and Meyer v. Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road. Rate charged on a carload of cattle 
from Owatonna, Minn., to Plymouth, Wis., 
found applicable. Complaint dismissed. 

Examiner’s Report 

F. D. No. 8960.—Southern Railway Com- 
pany Abandonment. Recommended that a 
certificate be issued permitting the South- 
ern Railway Company to abandon a line of 
railroad in Fayette County, Tennessee. 

Tentative Excess Incomnie Reports 

F. D. No. 3825.—Excess Income of Mc- 

Cloud River Railroad Company (California). 


Immigration ti Month Falls 88 Per Lent 
Below Average for the Last Seven Years 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


ing month of the preceding seven years 
1925-1931. Certain races show an even 
greater proportionate decline, particularly 
the German (93 per cent), Irish (96 per 
cent), and Mexican (94 per cent), while 
the Italian race decreased only 50 per 
cent. Resident aliens of the United States 
leaving during February last for intended 
future permanent residence in a foreign 
country increased 35 per cent above the 


|}month’s average for the seven preceding 


years, only two races—French and Ital- 
ian—dropping below the average. 


During February last, 1,505 aliens were 
deported from the United States, am in- 
crease of 19.6 per cent over the 1,210 for 
the corresponding period a year ago.* Of 


1925 1926 
Immigrants 0,913 20,041 





the February, 1932, deportees, 571 were 
sent to European countries, 231 to China, 
463 to Mexico, 176 to Canada, and 64 to 
other countries. The principal races 
among these deportees were Mexicans, 
Chinese, English, German and Italian, in 
the order given. During the same month, 
89 indigent aliens were retfrned to their 
native land at their own request, making 
a total of 1,865 for the eight) months 
ended Feb. 29, 1932. 

The following statistics covering prin- 
cipal races give the number of immigrants 
admitted and emigrants departed during 
the month of February of each year from 
1925 to 1931 and show a comparison be- 
tween the month's average for these seven 


+years and the number for February, 1932: 
1927 
21,695 


1929 1030 
17,254 13,585 


1928 1931 Mo. ave. 
20,888 3,147 16,789 





English 
French 
German 
Hebrew 
Irish 

Italian 
Mexican 
Scandinavian 
Scotch ea 
All other .. 


713 


Emigrants 


English 
French 
German 
Hebrew 
Trish 
Italian 
Mexican 





6,550, 6,560, 3,0i5 kc., aeronautical and 


| 6550. 5,612.5, 5,632.5, 2,316, 2.356, 4,115, 6.549. 
vo-point aeronautical service, 


point- 


Scandinavia... 
Meotch 
all other 


2,293 
1,075 
4,213 


2,720 


1,925 1,641 

924 
4,038 

839 
1,421 
1,092 
2,725 
1,492 
1,159 


1,989 

844 
3,272 

751 
1,950 

927 
2,514 
1,368 
1,317 
1,857 


4,004 


963 





418 
90 
238 
ll 
79 
958 
471 
180 
120 


F. D. No. 3885.—Excess Income of Peoria 
& Pekin Union Railway Company (Illinois). 

F. D. No. 3626.—Excess Income of Bangor 
& Aroostook Railroad Company. 


Rate Complaints 


Rate complaints received by the Inter- | 


state Commerce Commission have just 
been made public as follows: 


Sand and gravel: No. 25156.—Construction 
Materials Corporation, Chicago, Ill., v. Ann 
Arbor Railroad. Against rates on sand, 
gravel and highway materials between 
points in States of Michigan, Indiana and 
Ohio. 

Crushed stone: No. 25156.—Basic Dolomite, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich., v. Ann Arbor Railroad. 
Against rate on crushed stone, sand, gravel, 
etc., within the States of Michigan, Indiana 
and Ohio. 

Soya bean oil: No. 25150.—The South 
Texas Cotton Oil Company, Houston, Tex., 
v. Alton Railroad. Against rate on soya 
bean oil from Peoria and Bloomington, II1., 
and La Fayette, Ind., to Houston, Tex. 


Loans of 74 Million 


Granted to Railways. 


Advances to 51 Carriers Are 
Approved by the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved loans to the railroads of the 
country from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to date of $74,750,255, out of 
applications from 51 carriers aggregating 
$354,792,378, of which the Corporation has 
actually granted $56,408,257, according to 
records of the Commission on March 31. 

The largest single loans sought by ap- 
plications on file with the Commission 
are those of the Pennsylvania and Balti- 
more & Ohio railroads, amounting to 
$55,000,000 each. 

Loans Already Aproved 

Those loans*which have actually been 
approved by the Corporation are as fol- 
lows: 


Central af Georgia 
Chicago & North Western 


$1,418,700 
1,910,500 
4,458,000 

Soo 1,318,082 

Missouri Pacific, three loans totaling 17,100,000 
Mobile & Ohio 

Nickel Plate 

St. Louis-San Francisco 

Fort Smith & Western .... 

Western Pacific 

Mississippi Export 

Southern 

Wabash ‘ 

Alabama, Tennessee & Northern.... 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in approving loans to the railroads from 
the Corporation, made plain that such ap- 
proval was without prejudice to granting 
further approval of loans sought under 
the respective applications upon further 
investigation and consideration of the car- 
riers’ respective financial needs. 

A list of the railroads which have 
sought Commission approval of loans from 
the Corporation, with the amounts re- 
quested, follow: 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Saulte Ste. 
Marie . 

Wisconsin Central .... 

Central of Georgia .... 

Southern 

Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois 

Nickel Plate 

Erie 

Chicago & North Western .. 

St. Louis-San Francisco .... 

Missouri, Pacific 

Wabash 

Western Pacific 

Mobile & Ohio 

Chicago, North Shore & Milw: 

Missouri & North Arkansas.. 

New York Central 

Georgia & Florida 

St. Louis Southwestern 

Aberdeen & Rockfish 

Chicago, Indianapolis &. Louisville. 

Denver & Rio Grande Western.... 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia 

Salt Lake & Utah 

Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville.. 

Meridian and Bigbee River 

Bamberger Electric 

Fort ‘Smith & Western 

Cairo, Truman & Southern 

|Apalachiola Northern ° 

Akron, Canton & Youngstown .... 

Mississippi Export 

Kentucky & Indiana 

| Texas’ South Eastern 

| Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine 

Pennsylvania 

Gulf, Mobile & Northern 

Florida East Coast 

Gulf & Ship Island 

Alabama Central 

| Kansas City, Kaw Valley & Western 

Maine Central 

Ann Arbor 
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Buffalo-Union-Carolina 


5 
|Frankfort & Cincinnati 


|Mobile & Ohio (second application) 
Tennessee Central 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Arlington & Fairfax 

Greene County 

Wrightsville & Tennille 

Wichita Falls & Scuthern ....++4. 
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SHIPPING . . 


0 1928 
Mar. 22 Mar.31 Mar. 24 


1,305 1,577 
22,932 
1,490 
893 


501 
197 


1,672 


1,722 


140 
913 
288 | 


1,510 
576 
197 

er 


58,400 
37,657 | 


948,743 
161,313 
68,060 
43,305 
27,416 
261,652 
378,585 
8,412 
344,502 


2,413 


950,194 
167,453 
69,142 
46,617 
28,008 
260,564 
369,862 
8,548 
345,272 


2,387 


261,290 
2,656 


492 | 





246 
177 
6,062 
4,320 
95 


236 
186 
5,485 
5,686 
85 


227 


5,168 





111.7 
236 
211 
3.46 

36.37 
1.17 


112.4 
139 
197 
3.33 

35.71 


1.41 


.210 
3.44 
36.37 


1.12 


12,609 
6,097 


13,418 
6,799 


9,471 
5,398 
3,779 | 


94.64 
438 


1,997 
94,23 
512 


2,654 


99.29 
548 


* 1,024 
2,879 


943 
2,878 | 


524 
2,931 


16,557 
5,986 
8,965 

13,164 
6,827 


16,552 
6,028 


15,491 
6,160 
8,815 

13,492 
6,743 


4.85 


8.50 
12.75 


4,702 


239.07 
24,822 


4.88 


4.63 
4.63 


4,705 


191.77 
23,864 


4,699 


188.74 
19,573 


187.9 
194.9 
138.1 
203.4 


143.5 
147.6 
129.3 
137.8 








| Banking Situation 
At Boston Improves. 


Revival of Confidence Shown, 
Says Federal Reserve Bank 


Boston, Mass., March 31.—The banking 
situation in the First Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict showed steady progress in January 
and February of 1932 and a return of 
confidence in the general financial situa- 
tion was shown, according to the monthly 
review of the Federal Reserve Bank of | 


| Boston, just made public. 

The district summary follows in full 
text: 

In New Englandduring February the 
general level of industrial activity re-| 
mained approximately the same as in Jan- 
uary, and was about 17 per cent lower | 





176 | 
3,540 | 





during the first two months of the cur- 
rent year. than in the corresponding | 
months a year ago. 

The banking situation in this district, | 
however, which was acute in December, 
1931, has shown steady progress in Jan- 
uary and February, as evidenced by the| 
fact that the number of bank suspensions 
in New England was restricted to three 
in January and one in February; further- | 
more, the volume of Federal reserve notes 
in circulation in this district declined 
about $30,000,000 between Dec. 23, 1931, 
and March 16, 1932, indicating a return | 
|of confidence in the general financial sit- | 
uation. 

During February the volume of raw cot- 
ton consumed in New England mills was 
about 7 per cent larger than in January, 
but was less than in the corresponding 
month a year ago. Consumption of raw 
wool by mills in this district usually in- 
creases considerably between January and 
February, but this year there was a slight 
decrease between these months. 

The rate of silk machinery activity in 
New England declined in February to an 
unusually low level. Boot and shoe pro- 
duction increased by more than the usual 
seasonal amount, and preliminary figures | 
for total production for both January and 
| February this year exceeded those for 
the corresponding months a year ago. 

The building industry in this district, 
| as well as in other districts, remained 
unusually quiet. In New England, when 
allowances were made for customary sea- | 
sonal changes, further declines took place 
between January and February in the 
volume (square feet) of residential build- 
| ing and commercial and industrial build- 
|ing contracts awarded. The total value 
of construction contracts awarded was 
$7,248,000, as compared with $21,418,000 in 
| February, 1931. 
| In March ‘there appeared to be some) 
improvement from the low level of Febru-| 
|ary. According to the Massachusetts De-| 
partment of Labor and Industries, in-| 
creasés occurred between January and_| 
February in the number of wage earners 
employed in Massachusetts manufacturing | 
establishments in the aggregate weekly | 
pay rolls, and in the average weekly earn- | 
ings per person employed, amounting to 4.8 
per cent, 6.3 per cent, and 1.4 per cent, re- 


The amount of new ordinary life insur- 
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Trade Expansion 
Shown in Month 
In Chicago Area 


Sales of Commercial Paper 
Record Improvement in 
District, Reserve Bank 
States in Its Review 


Chicago, Ill., March 31.—Sales of com- 
mercial paper showed improvement in the 
Seventh Federal Reserve District during 
the first half of March and are termed an 
“indication of expanding activity” in the 
monthly report of business conditions just 
issued by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago. 
aa district summary follows in full 
ext: 

Increased activity was evidenced during 
February in several phases of seventh dis- 
trict industry and trade, but the expan- 
sion took place over an exceptionally low 


|level of business in January and mer- 
|chandising groups were affected by the 


one more trading day in February this 
year. 


Also, two of the major manufacturing 


| industries of the district—automobiles and 


iron and steel—did not accelerate produc- 
tion as is customary. An indication of 
expanding activity, as reflected in a credit 


| phase, was the increased volume of trans- 


actions in bankers’ acceptances*over re- 
cent months, while commercial paper sales 
declined less than is usual for the montha 
and showed improvement in the first half 
of March. 

Foundry Output Larger 

Manufacturing groups to register gains 
in February over the preceding month in- 
cluded malleable casting foundries where 
increases in shipments, production, and 
new orders were recorded, while steel cast- 
ing foundries had a heavier volume of 
orders and expanded production. Fur- 
niture shipments gained seasonally, and 
shoe and leather production was likewise 
heavier. 

Greater activity was noted in building 
construction over the low point reached 
in January, contracts awarded and per- 
mits issued in the district totaling larger, 
the former contrary to trend in recent 
years. No improvement took place, how- 
ever, in most lines of building materials. 
Employment data registered a small gain 
in the total for manufacturing groups. 

In industries producing foodstuffs may 
be noted the heavier production and sales 
of butter than either a month previous 
or a@ year ago, and the increase in manu- 
facture of Wisconsin cheese. Although 
distribution of the latter commodity de- 
clined from January, it about equaled that 
in February last Ce. 

The decline in meat production was 
less than seasonal, and the volume ex- 
ceeded that of a year ago, while sales, 
which likewise totaled smaller than in the 


| preceding month, owing to the lenten sea- 


son, were larger in tonnage than last year, 
the lower price level effecting the decline 
shown in their value. 

The movement of wheat expanded as is 
customary in February; the visible supply, 
however, as well as stocks on farms, was 
reported as larger than average.on March 
1. Movement of feed grain during the 
period was smaller than usual volume. 

Reporting groups of wholesale trade in 
the district, with the exception of electri- 
cal supplies, showed increased sales in 
February over the preceding month. De- 
partment store sales also gained slightly, 
contrary to seasonal trend. 


Shoe Trade Unchanged 


The retail shoe trade approximated the 
January volume, although a decline is cus- 
tomary in the month, and the retail furni- 
ture trade increased more than seasonally, 
Chain store sales totaled smaller, with sev- 
however, recording gains. 
Distribution of automobiles was larger 
during the month. 

Loans and investments, as well as de- 
posits, of reporting member banks in the 
district were reduced further between Feb. 
17 and March 16, although the decline in 
deposits was at a slower rate than in the 
preceding five-week period. 

A decrease in borrowing at the Federal 
Reserve Bank was mostly attributable to a 
lessening in the demand for currency and 
an excess of local Treasury expenditures 
over receipts. Changes in money rates 
have been negligible in recent weeks. 


‘State Help for Shipping 


Is Considered in Germany 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
beneficial to all shipping companies of 
Germany. 

Shipping interests somewhat opposed to 
the above plan point out that such a 
Scrapping bounty would be of advantage 
only to those companies owning old ves- 
sels. This group proposes to amend the 
scrapping measure so that owners of new 
ships will be given an opportunity to take 
up credits on mortgages to such an ex- 
tent that the danger of any forced sales 
of German vessels to foreign countries will 
be avoided. 


ance written in New England during 
February was 5.2 per cent l®ss than in the 
corresponding month a year ago. The 
number of commercial failures increased 
over the same month of 1931 by 2.4 per 
cent, but the total liabilities of these fail- 
ure were 3.5 per cent less this year. 

Total net sales of reporting New Eng- 
land retail establishments during the first 
two months of 1932 fell about 21 per cent 
behind those of 1931. 
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Associated Gas and Electric Corporation 
(A subsidiary of the Associated Ges and 


Electric Company) 


EIGHT YEAR 
GOLD BONDS 

crm 
Yield—Initial interest 814% (parti- 
cipating conditionally to 10%). 


Earnings— Consolidated net earn- 
ings after depreciation and all prior 
charges are over eight times the 
interest on $40,000,000 of these 
bonds at 8%. 


$10 Denominations— Available in 

registered form, in denominations 

of $10 and in bearer (coupon) form, 

in $100, $500, and $1,000 pieces. 

Write for Circular C524, to which reference 
is hereby made, giving complete details 


General Utility Securities 
Incerporated 
61 Broadweoy New York City 









‘Bar to Ownership 


Of Bank Stock by 
Minors Advocated | 


Attorney General of Minne- 
sota Favors Regulation 
To Require Transfer of 

‘ Title to Guardian 


St. Paul, Minn., March 31. 


A banking department regulation pro- 
hibiting the holding of title of bank stock 
by minors, and requiring that it be placed 
in the name of a guardian appointed by 
the probate court for the minor, is sug- 
gested by Assistant Attorney General W. 
H. Gurnee in an opinion recently rendered | 
to the Commissioner of Banks, J. N.} 
Peyton. 


Opinion of Attorney General 


Mr. Gurnee’s letter follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: We have your favor of 
March 17, 1932, dealing with the enforce-| 
ment of so-called stockholders’ double lia- 
bility against the minor owners of stock | 
in a State bank. Certain phases of this | 
question were discussed in an opinion to 
the Commissioner of Banks dated Nov. 20, 
1928, to which you are respectively re- 
ferred. 

You submit certain additional questions, 
which are restated and answered as fol- 
lows: 

1.—Has the commissioner of banks the 

& power to refuse to allow stock in State 

banks to be placed in the name of a 
minor? 

Answer: If a minor purchases such| 
stock personally and has it placed in his 
own name, under the general provision of 
Jaw referred to in our opinion to you of 
Nov. 20, 1928, this contract is voidable at | 
the election of the minor before he be- 
comes of age or within a reasonable time | 
thereafter. 

Restriction by Banks Proposed 

The danger, therefore, of permitting 
stock to be so held is apparent. It is cer- 
tainly not consonant with sound banking 
principles to have stock held by one against 
whom an action cannot be successfully 
maintained to recover stockholders’ lia- 
bility. 

I think it is therefore within your power, 
as commissioner of banks, to make a rule 
that in all such cases banks insist that the 
stock be placed in the name of a guardian 
appointed by the probate court for the 
minor. I believe that such a regulation | 
could be sustained. 

2—If a bank has registered stock in 
the name of a minor, can we force them 
to place the stock in the name of an 

adult? . 

Answer: I am inclined to doubt your 
authority to so act. I believe, however, it 
would be well to adopt such a rule, and 
as a result thereof it may be that most 
of the stock will be transferred to a guar- | 
dian. 

3.—If stock has been placed in the 
name of a minor is it possible for our 
closed bank department to enforce dou- | 
ble liability in any way? | 

Answer: This is a question that under | 
our Supreme Court decisions we are unable 
to answer categorically. If the stock is 
held in the name of the guardian for the| 
benefit of a minor, then there is no ques- | 
tion but what stockholders’ liability may 
be enforced against the estate of the 
minor. Mason’s Statutes, section 7483, so 
provides. 


Enforcement of Liability 


In Markell v. Ray, 75 Minn. 138, stock- 
holders’ liability was enforced against the 
estate of minors on stock held by their 
guardian. Of course, if the holder of the 
stock reaches his majority and fails ‘to 
disaffirm the transaction, he is held liable | 
as a stockholder the same as anyone else. 

I can foresee, however, a great deal of 
difficulty in enforcing stockholders’ lia- 
bility against a minor who holds stock 
in his own name, and therefore recog- 
nize the necessity for the rule which you 
suggest. 

4—If stock is left in probate to a 
minor, what distribution of stock could 
be made? 

Answer: If a man dies and his es- 
tate consists of bank stock which has 
not yet been distributed, stockholders’ lia- 
bility may be enforced against the es- 
tate. If the stock has been distributed 
either by the will of the decedent or 
through operation of the probate court, 
and some of this stock is assigned to 
minors, a guardian should be appointed 
for the estate of such minors, and the 
stockholders’ liability could be enforced 
against such estate. 
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Improvement Reported 
In Norwegian Finances 




















After facing a number of difficult prob- 














has improved somewhat in recent months, 
according to Commercial Attache Mar- 
quard Lund, Oslo, who is now in Wash- 
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Omissions and Changes in Text Suggested to 
Committee in 71-page Memorandum 





NUMBER. of sections of the Glass bill (S. 4115), were revised and rewritten 
by the Federal Reserve Board, and the new language presented for consideration 
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Federal Reserve Board Submits |Credit Situation 
Proposed Changes in Glass Bill) |}, Unchan 
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Reserve Credit 
Outstanding for 
“| Week Increases 











the Federal Reserve Act, 
which begins with the words, “said board | 
shall administer the affairs of said bank 
fairly and impartially,” is amended and re- 
enatcer to read as follows: 


the affairs of said bank fairly and impartially 
‘and without discrimination in favor of or 
against any member bank or banks and may, 
subject to the provisions of 
orders of the Federal Reserve Board, extend 
to each member bank such discounts, 
vancements and accommodations as may be 
safely and reasonably made with due regard 
for the claims and demands of other member 
banks, the maintenance of sound credit con- 
ditions and the accommodation of commerce, 
industry and agriculture. 


regulations further defining within the limi- 
tations of this act the conditions under which 
discounts, 
tions may be extended to member banks. 


\the discretion of the Secretary of the Treas- 


land shall be similarly applied.” 
+ + 


lems, the financial situation in Norway | 


bill March 29. It was further suggested in 


4, 8, 15, 24 and 26. The language of the B 


Sec. 3. The paragraph of section 4 of 


as amended, | 


Said board of directors shall administer | 


law and the 


ad- 


The Federal Reserve Board may prescribe 


advancements and accommoda- 
Each Federal reserve bank shall keep itself 
informed of the general character and amount 
of the loans and investments of its member 
banks with a view to ascertaining whether 
undue use is being made of bank credit for 
the speculative arrying of or trading in securi- | 
ties, real estate or commodities, or for any 
member bank, together with his recommenda- 
tion. Whenever, in the judgment of the 
Federal Reserve Board, any member bank is 
making such undue use of bank credit, the 
Board may, in its discretion, after reason- | 
able notice and an opportunity for a hear-| 
ing, suspend such bank from the use of 
the. credit facilities of the Federal Reserve 
System and may terminate such suspension 
or may renew it from time to time. 
+~ ++ 


Sec. 5. The sécond paragraph of sec- 
tion’ 7 of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 


The net earnings derived by the United 
States from Federal reserve banks shall, in 


ury, (1) be used to supplement the gold re- 
earve held against outstanding United States | 
notes, or (2) be applied to the reduction of 
the outstanding bonded indebtedness of the 
United States under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, or 
(3) be invested in debentures or other such 
obligations of the Federal Liquidating Cor- 
poration. 
“Shoul —, 
or go into uidation, 
ing. after the payment of all debts, dividend 
requirements as hereinbefore provided, and 
the par value of the stock, shall be paid to 
and become the property of the United States 


any surplus remain- 


Sec. 5A. (A revision of part of section 
10 of the Glass bill). The Federal Reserve 
Act, aS amended, is further amended by 
inserting between sections 28 and 29 
thereof the following new section: 


Sec. 28A. (a) There is hereby created a 
Federal Liquidating Corporation (hereafter 
referred to as the “Corporation”) for the 
purpose of making loans on, or purchasing 
and liquidating as hereinafter provided, all 
or any part of the assets of any member 
bank for which a receiver has been appointed. 
The term “Receiver” as used in this section 
shall mean a Receiver of a national bank, 
and a Rreceiver, liquidating agent, commis- 
sion, person or other agency charged by 
State law with the responsibility and the duty 
of winding up the affairs of an insolvent 
State member bank. 

(b) The management of the Corporation 
shall be vested in a board of directors con- 
sisting of five members, one of whom shall 
be the Comptroller of the Currency, one a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board desig- 


}its discretion purchase the assets of such 


| thorized and empowered with the approval of 


jure to pay dividends to a claimant whose 
| claim is not proved at the time of any such | 


d a Federal reserve bank be dissolved | 


to the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, in a 7l-page memorandum sub- 
mitted by the Governor of the Board, Eugene Meyer, when he testified on the 


the memorandum that a number of sec- 


tions be omitted entirely and that changes of language be made in others. 
Sections which should be omitted, in the opinion of the Board, include sections 


oard proposals with respect to those sec- 


tions which it suggested be rewritten follows in full text: 
++—_— \ 


itself of the use of information, services, and 
facilities thereof in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

(f) Upon the application of the Receiver of 
any member bank, the Corporation may in 


bank, in whole or in part, or make loans to 
the Receiver on the security of such assets or 
any portion thereof, on such terms and con- 
ditions as shall be agreed upon between the 
Corporation and the Receiver, subject to the 
approval of (1) the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in the case of any national bank, or 
(2) the person or agency designated by State 
law in the case of any State bank; except 
that, in no case shall the Corporation make 
any loan or purchase any assets in an amount 
which in the opinion of the Corporation shall 
not fully protect such Corporation and no 
such loan or purchase shall be made in the 
case of State member banks unless expressly 
authorized by the law of the State in which 
the bank is located. 


+++ 
Receivers of national banks are hereby au- 


the Comptroller of the Currency to borrow 
on, or sell, assets of banks of which they are 
receivers, and the proceeds of every such sale 
or loan shal] be utilized for the same pur- 
poses and in the same manner as other funds | 
realized from the liquidation of the assets of | 
such banks. 

The Comptroller of the Currency may, in 
his discretion, pay dividends on proved claims 
at any time after the expiration of the pe- 
riod of advertisement made pursuant to sec- 
tion 5235 of the Revised Statutes, and no lia- 
bility shall attach to the Comptroller of the 
Currency or to the Receiver of any national 
bank by reason of any such payment for fail- 


payment. 

If the amount realized from any assets ac- 
quired by the Corporation under the provi- 
sions of this section exceeds the sum paid) 
therefor or loaned thereon, the Corporation 
shall make an additional payment to the Re- 
ceiver of the bank equal td the amount of 
such excess, if any, after deducting the ex- 
penses of liquidating such assets and an/ 
amount equal to interest at the rate of 6 
per centum per annum. All loans made by 
the Corporation to receivers shall bear inter- 
est at the rate of 6 per centum per annum. 

(g) Money of the Corporation not other- 
wise employed shall be invested in securities 
of the Government of the United States, ex- 
cept that for temporary periods, in the dis- 
cretion of the board of directors, funds of the 
Corporation may be deposited subject to 
check in’ any Federal reserve bank or with 
the Treasurer of the United States. When 
designated for that purpose by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Corporation shall be a 
depositary of public moneys, except receipts 
from customs, under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the said Secretary, and may 
also be employed as a financial agent of the 
Government. It shall perform all such rea- 
sonable duties as depositary of public moneys 
and financial agent of the Government as 
may be required of it. 


> + + 
(h) The Corporation is authorized and em- 


powered to issue and to have outstanding at 
any one time in an amount aggregating not 


| 


notes, debentures, bonds, or other such obliga- 
tions, to be redeemable at the option of the 
| Corporation before maturity in such manner 
|as may be stipulated in such obligations, to 
bear such rate or rates of interest, and to 
mature at such time or times as may be 
determined by the Corporation: 

Provided, the Corporation may sell on a dis- 
count basis short-term obligations payable 
at maturity without interest. Obligations of 


| the Corporation in such manner as shall be 





nated by the board for the purpose, and 
three selected annually by the Governors of 
the 12 Federal reserve banks under such pro- 
cedure as may be prescribed by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

(c) The Corporation shall have a capital 
stock of $100,000,000, all of which shall be sub- 


prescribed by the board of directors. Such 
obligations may be offered for sale at such 
price or prices as the Corporation may deter- 
mine. The said obligations shall be fully and 
| unconditionally guaranteed both as to inter- 
est and principal by the United States and 
pti Sree shall be expressed on the face 

ereof. 





scribed by the United States of America and 
payment for which shall be subject to call 
in whole or in part by the board of directors 
of the Corporation. “ 


There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated the sum of $100,- 
| 006,000 for the purpose of making payments 
upon such subscription. Receipts for pay- 
| ments by the United States for or on account 
| of such stock shall be issued by the Corpora- 
tion to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
| Shall be evidence of the stock ownership of 
the United States. 

Any Federal reserve bank may purchase 
jand hold any debentures or other such obli- 
| gations of the Corporation in an amount 
not exceeding one-fourth of the amount of 
| its surplus fund. 

(d) The Corporation shall have power: 

rea To adopt, alter and use a corporate 
seal; 

Second: To have perpetual succession from 
the date of enactment hereof. unless it is 
sooner dissolved by an Act of Congress; 

Third: To make contracts; to purchase, 
lease, and hold or dispose of such real estate 
or personal property as may be necessary or 
convenient 
ness; 


| To appoint, employ, 
; compensation of such o!gcers, employes, at- 
torneys and agents as shall be necessary for 
the transaction of the business of the Cor- 








ington, D. C., preparing for a business 
conference tour of the United States. He 
said also that there seems to be a more 
plentiful supply of foreign exchange avail- 
able than a few. months ago, and money 
generally is fairly easy. 

“Norway is by no means enjoying pros- 




































































paratively better off than many European 
countries. The political situation is set- 
tled and no serious labor troubles are ex- 
pected. Industries supplying the domestic 
market are protected by a high tariff and 
the depreciated currency gives export in- 
dustries quite an advantage. Much de- 
pends upon world developments, because 
the country is dependent upon exports and 
the revenues from shipping, but leading 
business men are inclined to view pros- 
pects for the future hopefully.”—IJssued 
by the Department of Commerce. 


Three States Define Power 
To Pledge Assets of Banks 


Austin, Tex., March 31. 
Commissioner has au- 















































































































































The Banking 
































Corporation, according to an opinion just 
rendered by Assistant Attorney General 
Sidney Benbow, to the Commissioner of 
Banking, James Shaw. 
































Bismarck, N. Dak., March 31. 


A receiver or liquidating committee for 
a closed State bank in North Dakota may 
be authorized by the court to pledge the 
assets of such banks for loans from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, ac- 
cording to a ruling by Attorney General, 
James Morris, recently sent to Joseph 
Chapman, manager of the Minneapolis 
Agency of the Corporation. 
















































































The assets of Indiana banks in liquida- 
tion may be pledged to secure loans from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Provided such assets beloffg 
which can not readily at the time they 












































substantial loss, 


























sioner, Luther F. Symons. 








thority to pledge the assets of the insol- | 
vent banks under his supervision to secure | 
loans from the Reconstruction Finance | 


Indianapolis, Ind., March 3i. | 


to a class 


are pledged be reduced to cash without 
according to a recent 
Opinion rendered by Attorney General} 
James M. Ogden, to the Bank Commis | 


poration, without regard to the provisions of 
other laws applicable to the employment and 


| compensation of officers or employes of the | of the Corporation. 
| United States, to define their authority and| bed pieces, 
| duties, to require bonds of them and fix the| connection therewith 

thereof and to dismiss them at | custod 


| penalty 


| Pleasure. Nothing in this or any other act | Corporation shall reimb: 
| pleasure. Nothing in this or any other Act} . Golee Gel & 
|Shall be construed to prevent the appoint- | 


avoe i = 77 ment and compensation as a director, officer, 
perity,” said Mr. Lund, “but it is com-|or employe of the Corporation of any officer | 


commission, independent establishment, 
|; executive department thereof; 
* + ¢ 


Sixth: To prescribe, amend, and re 


regulations not inconsistent with 


|ness may 


enjoyéd; 


Seventh: To exercise such incidental powers 
as shall be reasonably necessary to carry out 


the powers so granted. 
(e) 


{its expenses allowed and 
| tion shall be entitled to 


|the executive departments of the 
ment. 
any Federal reserve bank or of any board 
commission, independent establishment, 
| executive department of the Government, 


| U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Receipts 

Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 


$1,773,420.87 


BAUD oncrdccccccccncesstsvece 1,125,295.00 
Customs receipts .......+++++« 860,806.72 
Miscellaneous receipts .......- 970,126.84 


| 
| Total ordinary receipts .... 
| Public debt receipts 

| Balance previous day 


Total . 


94.720,008.08 


Expenditures 


General expenditures $4,649,442.52 


Interest on public debt ...... 651,268.43 
Refunds of receipts ........-++ 210,873.74 
Panama Canal .......s.s0sse0s 24,185.76 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
BRIOM ccccssvccccccsccccces 803,178.57 
ATL CEROF on escccccteccssevcecss 1,463 ,540.37 
WAND cc dove cevtcccccnseveds ++ $7,802,489,39 
Public debt expenditures ..... 1,772,321.25 





Balance today ......+++.- +++. 676,607,442.62 


TOL ceciccesscccccesceseees §686,182,253.26 


or the transaction of its busi-| 


Fourth: To sue and be sued, complain|ing to its value as other 
and defend in any court of competent juris- | taxed, = 
| Stekhaes | (j) In order that the Corporation may be 


| of employe of the United States in any board, 
or 


al by 
its board of directors by-laws and rules and | 
law gov- 
erning the manner in which its general busi-' 
be conducted and the privileges 
granted to it by law may be exercised and} 


| The board of directors of the Corpora- 
| tion shall determine and prescribe the manner 
in which its obligations shall be incurred and | 





“== March 29. Made Public March 31, 1932 “| 


] In the event that the Corporation shall be 

unable to pay upon demand, when due, the 
principal of or interest on notes, debentures, 
bonds, or other such obligations issued by it, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay the 
amount thereof, which is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and 
thereupon to the extent of the amounts so 
| paid the Secretary of the Treasury shall suc- 
| ceed to all the rights of the holders of such 
| notes, debentures, bonds, or other such obli- 


| 
| 


gations. 
a a 
(1) All obligations issued by the Corpora- 
|} tion shall be exempt, both as to principal 


and interest, from all taxation (except estate 
;or inheritance taxes) now or hereafter im- 
| Posed by the United States, by any Territory, 
dependency, or possession thereof. or by any 
| State, county, municipality, or local taxing 
authority. The Corporation, including its 
franchise, its capital, reserves, and surplus, 
and its income, shall be exempt from ali 
| taxation now or hereafter imposed by the 
| United States, by any Territory, dependency, 
or possession thereof, or by any State, county. 
municipality, or local taxing authority, except 
that any real property of the Corporation 
| Shall be subject to State, county, municipal, 
or local taxation to the same extent accord- 


| 


and fix the supplied with such forms of obligations as it | 


may need for issuance under this act, the 
| Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
| Prepare such forms as shall be suitable and 
} approved by the Corporation, to be held in 
|the Treasury subject to delivery, upon order 
The engraved plates, dies, 
and other material executed in 
shall remain in the 


|the usual seasonal volume, due chiefly to 


more than twice the amount of its capital, | 


the Corporation may be secured by assets of | 


Credit Needs Lower 


Credit requirements of mercantile and 
manufacturing interests were in less than 


the decreased business activities and the 
fact that rapid turnover and the charac- 
ter of buying permits many interests to 









Total liabilities .............. oe 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit 







































* * poe aaa din Reena of dollars) owe 3-23-32 
old Ww eral reserve ONS... eevee ecccsese + 2,188,647 2,192,547 
‘. Ouls egion Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury........ 44,895 48,410 
Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes........ 2,233,542 2,240,957 
ous as fund ve hat te hae Board...seceses 293,292 282,879 
e ° ani ca’ see eereeeeseresecese I. 

Distinct Improvement Noted ee eee a; sae 
. e s e Total gold reserveS.......ccccseccccscecsecccccovesesesese 3,017,757 3,007,487 
During Month in Eighth | Reserves other than golds. 1022.0" 2ieiato 210/896 
District, Federal Reserve DOME WOUET VERS 55s cccisssscedcccaceretccetescescescocccns SANKGGT  — SSIL IES 
B aoe” Cece c cc cccccceceserecceceseeesececeees 79,131 76,575 

, . Bi counted: E 
ank Says in Review Secured by United States Government ‘obligations. 318,935 341,647 
—____—__ Other bills discounted.............. codanperccanee 314,320 323,936 
St. Louis, Mo., March 31.—Distinct im- Sink (ai oh oaien 00.900 
; ‘o scounted.......... ee ccc ccccccceccesececcess . i 

provement is shown in the banking and] pins pougnt in open market........ vib ckpavescaslawatincsss GEES 81,696 

financial situation in the Eighth Federal United States Government securities: 327.667 318,732 

Reserve District, according to the monthly} ‘Treasury notes 12.20.2222 84.397 83896 

review of the Federal Reserve Bank of Special Treasury certificates .....csesscesccseccsecsccecseess 459,554 432,370 

St. Louis, just made public. Total United States Government securities....e.sseeseess 871,61 

The section of the review dealing with | otner securities ........ fh aeieiain ets sueocaqeua sebeRebeseve se aot Se oor 
financial conditions follows in full text: casas 
While demand for credit for commer- o — toe se eben eee ee enone eeeeeeneeeeeees 7S as 

cial and industrial purposes and for flue from ore BM DANKS..... ee eecveee . f, i 

financing agriculture continued quiet dur- ceien wees, a ee Han seace 

ing the past 30 days, the banking and| Bank premises ....... 57,828 

financial situations as a whole in the|-All other resources 36,143 

Eighth District underwent further distinct etki eensiardle 5,342,002 

improvement. , LIABILITIES 

As a result of recent legislative meas-/| federal reserve notes in actual circulation.. 2,546,275 2,572,815 
ures and restored public confidence, the | Deposits: 

number of bank failures decreased mark-| Member bank-reserve account. 1 1.610.008 

edly. A number of suspended banks ye-| Government . . ae 

. Foreign bank . 31,249 10,874 

opened. The rate of withdrawals of de-| Other deposits ......... 23,325 18,333 

posits from commercial banks decreased i alii 2.018.002 1.903.180 
i Tota OPOSItS ....--06s eeeeeseeeeseee 5 5 * . 

in @ considerable degree, and for the first) | Total Geno tity items’. 29,416 341,612 

time this. year, total deposits of reporting Capital paid in ......... 155,624 156,027 

member banks turned upward during the} Surplus. ........0s.+s00+ 259,421 259,421 

first two weeks in March, All other liabilities ..... 29, 28,977 


cavecscusaghhuenvecxts SEI ©) GSES 
and Federal reserve note 


HMabilities COMDINEd .......cessececeecesesecvapececesessese 70.9% 70.6% 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 
TESPONdents ....ceeeeeeeereee se seeeneccscevccceseereceseses 380,825 334,881 


Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member banks in 
central reserve cities on March 30, 1932, on March 23, 1932, and on April 1, 1931, the figures 
being in millions Fees: 














































operate on their own resources. YORE 3-90-32 3-23-32 
Liquidation in commercial channels, | Loans and Investments—total........sssscsccvevevesevecsess 6,541 6,486 
while spotty, has on the whole been in wate 
considerable volume, February and March TRANS—COtAl crccrcccccccvccccctcccccccccccccccceecececouseces 4,074 ° 4,048 
settlements with wholesalers in the chief| On securities .......ccesccccccvescucccecsecescensessesccsce 2,043 2,009 
distributing centers were in the main|_ All other ........... - - 2,031 2,039 
satisfactory, and relatively larger than at Investments—total ...csecereccsvcccnsscrscssnseeceeccsseeses 2,467 2,438 
the same period last year. United States Government securities........csesessseseees 1,610 1,601 
Smaller agricultural demands upon the! Other securities ................ fe 857 837 
banks are ascribed to a number of rea- ona = Federal reserve bank... 689 659 
sons, among them ability to borrow from | 8°" ’2 vawie .....-- sedah dy 43 40 
governmental and other agencies, lateness | [os aa ee. ae <n 
of the season, and the general determina- | Government deposits .. 193 214 
tion to produce this season’s crops at | — 5 Ba seteee on ai 
smaller cost than in past years. Grain 65606000 ob bbS 400 00bRS ChOReetO ste eeeeeeeseneeees 5 
|and milling interests further reduced their | “for own account onsets ADS Gemle ew ccceee 488 Seo 
commitments, the total of which is meas-| For account of out-of-twon banks........ 82 120 
urably smaller than at this particular time | FOF account Of Others........ssseseeeeesevesceeneeevonens 5 5 
for a number of years. Ge 8 FS saciesshesestoksnne dbase 525 324 
Loans to Members Drop 
Loans of the reporting member banks] On time ns.ss.sesncteccccenceterneeserenieees 1G tos 
continued to decline during late February, CHICAGO 
reaching a new low point in the final week. | Loans and investments—total.....seccscsccscscccesceveseces 1,460 
Since that time, however, the trend has 
been upward, and on March 9 the total LOANE—COtTAL ciccccrccccssecssccccscccssemeseeseses 1,002 
was slightly larger than a month earlier, 
though about 19 per cent smaller than a oa Se shonteneatpens ete nina a 7 
year ago. Investments receded moderately, | Investments—total 458 
but continued substantially higher than ——aa 
during the corresponding period in 1931. Peed Sates Seveenatent BOCUFILIOB. ..ccccccccccceccccses - ons 
| Deposits, which had been declining| Reserve with Federal reserve ban 133 140 
steadily since last Summer, reversed this| Cash in vault ......... bdeccets 14 14 
trend in late February, and on March 9/| Net demand deposits ......... 878 925 
showed @ moderate gain over the total on| Time deposits... .. = 7 
| Feb. 10. As compared with the preceding | Due irom bane 3 142 112 
30 days there was little change in borrow-| Due to banks .......... ee 260 252 
ings of all member banks from the Fed-| Borrowings from Federal Q 2 





eral Reserve Bank, and the average con- 
tinued substantially below the same time 
last year. There was little change in the 
volume of Federal reserve notes outstand- 
y= as contrasted with the preceding 30 
ays. 
Interest rates remained about steady, 
| with prevailing quotations at the St. Louis 
banks as follows: Prime commerical loans, 
| 414 to 6 per cent; collateral loans, 5 to 6 
; per cent; loans secured by warehouse 
| receipts, 5 to 6 per cent; interbank loans, 
5 = per cent and cattle loans, 5 to 6 per 
cent. 





‘Suit to Fix Status 
Of Bank Guaranty 


Liability of Fund Under South 
Dakota Law Involved 


Pierre, 8S. D., March 31. 
| E. A Ruden, Superintendent of Banks, 
has announced the filing of an action in 
| the State Supreme Court to settle one of 
the issues which has arisen under the 
bank guaranty .law. 

| The following information was made 
available by Mr. Ruden: 

When a bank at Winfred failed while 
the bank guaranty law was yet in exis- 
| tence in its old form, a new bank was 
| formed at that place, and assumed the 
| assets of the old institution, paying out 
| the amount to the depositors of the failed 
| bank on an agreement that it would be 
| reimbursed by the guaranty fund. This 
| promise was kept in amount of approxi- 
mately $25,000 on claims amounting to 
$73,000; after which the fund was in dif- 
ficulties and no further payments were 
made. 

The new bank failed and was taken 
over by the banking department and is 








y of the Secretary of the Treasury. The 


the Treasury for any expenses incurred in 
obligations. 
(k) 


January in each year. 

(1) Whoever, for the purpose of obtaining 
any loan from the Corporation, or any exten- 
sion or renewal thereof, or the acceptance, 
release, or substitution of security therefor, 
or for the purpose of inducing the Corpora- 
tion to purchase any assets, or for the pur- 
pose of influencing in any way the action of 


statement, knowing it to be false, or wilfully 
Overvalues any security, shall be punished by 
a fine of not more than $5,000, or by imprison- 
; ment for not more than two years, or both. 


++ + 


coupon, issued by the Corporation, or 
passes, utters, or publishes, 


(2) 


+| counterfeited obligation or co’ 


ior | ing to have been issued by thé Corporation, 
cluding any field service thereof, may avai 


1| terfeited, or (3) falsely alters any obligation 


|} issued by the Corporation, 
|; utters, or publishes, 


or (4) 
or attempts to pass 


for not more than five years, or both. 
(n) Whoever, 
pacity with the Corporation, 


to defraud the Corporation or any other body 


deceive any Officer, 


gage. judgment, or decree thereof, shall 


years, or both. 
+++ 


lof these three words, as the name or a par 
thereof under which he or it shall do busi 
ness. Every iadividual, partnership, associa 





the preparation, custody, and delivery of such | 


The Corporation shall annually make | 
& report of its operations to the Congress as | 
soon as practicable after the first day of 


the Corporation under this Act, makes any | 


({m) Whoever (1) falsely makes, forges, or 
— The + | counterfeits any obligation or coupon, in imi- 

e free use of the/| tation of or purporting to be an obl i | 
United States mails in the same manner as | ea 5 acme} 
Govern- or attempts to 
The Corporation with the consent of| pass, utter, or publish, any false, forged or 


upon, purport- 
knowing the same to be false, forged or coun- 


or coupon, issued or purporting to have been 
passes, 


| utter, or publish as true, any falsely altered 
or spurious obligation or coupon, issued or 
purporting to have been issued by the Cor- 
poration, knowing the same to be falsely al- 
tered or spurious, shall be punished by a fine 
| of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment 


being connected in any ca- 
(1) embezziles, 
abstracts, purloins. or wilfully misapplies any 
moneys, funds, securities, or other things of 
value, whethér belonging to it or pledged, or 
otherwise entrusted to it, or (2) with intent 


politic or corporate, or any individual, or to 
auditor, or examiner of 
| the Corporation, makes any false entry in any 
book, report, or statement of or to the Cor- 
poration, or without being duly authorized 
draws any order or issues, puts forth or as- 
signs any note, debenture, bond, or other such 
obligation, or draft, bill of exchange, er 
e | 
punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 | 
or by imprisonment for not more than five | 


‘(o) No individual, association, . partnership, | Unites States marshal having jurisdiction any 
or corporation shall use the words ‘Federal | 
Liquidating Corporation,” or a combination | ishable under this section. 


now in the hands of its agents. The 
claim has been made that the balance. of 
approximately $50,000 is a preferred claim 
| against the guaranty fund, which is under 
control of the State banking department. 

The action is brought to settle the issue 
; as to the rights of the depositiors of the 
second bank to the amount of $73,000 less 
payments already made as a preferred 
| Claim, it already having been declared by 

the circuit court to be a preferred claim 
and a judgment entered to that effect. 

In other words, the agent of the banking 
department is suing the department for a 
portion of the old fund which existed when 
the law was repealed. The object of the 
| action in the Supreme Court is to have the 
issues settled for the purpose of clearing 
up the old fund. 










Tax Anticipation Notes 
Sold by New York State 


New York, N. Y., March 31. 
‘| A $50,000,000 issue of New York State 
notes, dated April 1, 1932, and due Jan. 
, | 15, 1933, was sold by the Comptroller, Mor- 
|ris S. Tremaine, March 30, at 3% per 
cent. The issue was taken by banking 
houses tuumbering about 35. The loan 
|is in anticipation of taxes and revenues. 





tion, or corporation violating this subdivision 
shall be punished by a fine of not exceeding 
$1,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, of both. 

‘(p) The provisions of sections 112, 113, 114, 
+} 115, 116, and 117 of the Criminal Code of the 
United States (U. 8. C., title 18, ch. 5, secs. 
202 to 207, inclusive), in so far as applicable, 
are extended’ to apply to contracts of agrée- 
ments with the corporation under this act, 
which for the purposes hereof shall be held 
}to include loans, advances, extensions and 
| renewels thereof, and acceptances, releases, 
and substitutions of security therefor, pur- 
chases or sales of assets, and all contracts and 
agreements pertaining to the same. 

‘(q) The Secret Service Division of the 
| Treasury Department is authorized to detect, 
} arrest, and deliver into the custody of the 





person committing any of the offenses pun- 


ti 
= 


i continued in the issue of 
il 2.) | 


~| 










Colonnade of the 
Twenty North Wacker 
Drive Building, Chi- 
cago Home of the 
Chicego Civic Opera. 
Served Electrically 
by Commonwealth 
Edison Company 














ew 
Chicago Daily News Photo 


MONG the companies whose 
securities we distribute are Commonwealth 
Edison Company, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Middle West Utili- 
ties Company, Midland United Company, 








on 

- Gain of Three Millions Is 

3,115,202 ° 
190,08] Shown Over Preceding 

3295210! Period, Bank Reports to 
si77|_ “Federal Board Reveal 
105,883 

wer so The daily average volume of Federal 
166.622 | Teserve bank credit outstanding during the 


| week ended March 30, as reported by the 
66,600 | Federal reserve banks and made public 
aun March 31, was $1,599,000,000, an increase 
’ of $3,000,600 compared with the preceding 








508,363 | Week and of $680,000,000 compared with 

«...ees | the corresponding week in 1931. 

928.615 On March 30 total reserve bank credit 
‘ 


07 | amounted to $1,587,000,000, a decrease of 
| $10,000,000 for the week. This decrease 
501,567 | corresponds with a decrease of $44,000,000 
ne [wn money in circulation and an increase 
: of $7,000,000 in monetary gold stock, offset 
4,889,616,;in part by a decrease of $15,000,000 in 
Treasury currency, adjusted, and an ine 
1,497,811 | crease of $25,000,000 in unexpended capital 
2,301,614 funds, nonmember deposits, etc. 
29,140! Holdings of discounted bills increased 
erin $5,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
. New York, and decreased $19,000,000 at 
2,446,218 | Cleveland, $13,000,000 at Philadelphia, $4,- 
000,000 at Chicago and $33,000,000 at all 
| Federal reserve banks. The System’s hold- 
$36 | ings of bills bought in open market de- 
~~... | Clined_ $16,000,000, while holdings of United 
4,889,616 | States bonds increased $9,000,000 and of 
| Treasury certificates and pills $28,000,000. 
(Changes in the amount of reserve 
bank credit outstanding and in related 
items are shown in tabulated form in 
an adjoining column.) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of March 31 


13,608 








83.5% 
430,784 





4-1-31 | 
7,974) 



























2,268 New York, March 31.—The Federal Reserve 
2,523| Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
1,398 Austria (schilling) 13.9437 
1,125) Belgium (belga) ...... 13.9507 
822| Bulgaria (lev) ......... 7200 
41| Czechoslovakia (crown) . 2.9629 
5,849| Denmark (krone) ..... 20.8083 
235) England (pound) ... 378.4083 
112) Finland (markka) 1.6580 
125| France (franc) ...... ve 3.9288 
1,427| Germany (reichsmark) .. . 23.7907 
Greece (drachma) .... + 1.2875 
1,301; Hungary (pengo) ...... ee 17. 
, 258 Italy UL ee B+ 6g06% +» 5.1810 
226) Netherlands (guilder) . oe 3 
Norway (krone) ... - 19.9784 
1,675| Poland (sloty) .... + 11.1833 
Portugal (escudo) . - 3.3925 
1,506; Rumania (leu) .... eee 59 
369| Spain (peseta) ........ eos 7.5417 
Sweden (Krona) .....++ eos 20.2984 
1,018} Switzerland (franc) ... eee 19.3557 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .... eos _ 1.7680 
1,302; Hong Kong (dollar) ..... eee 24.5312 
China (Shanghai tael) ..... eee 32.4687 
767| China (Mexican dollar) .... eos 23.4375 
$35) China (Yuan dollar) ....... eee 23.5000 
61 India (rupee) ...... eee 28.3 
Japan (yen) ...... ove ees 33.02 
310| Singapore (dollar) .. eee 43.0000 
306 | Canada (dollar) ..... 0937 
170| Cuba (peso) ......... eve 100.0500 
15} Mexico (peso) ........ scccee eee 33.7700 
1,141 | Argentina (peso, gold) ... ese 58.1781 
637) Brazil (milreis) .......0 eee 6.3066 
in ue — aes ° eee 2 
rugua peso) ... ese 47.33 
365 Colombia (peso) .. eee 95.2400 
1 Bar silver ......ccccoscccccccevcccces 29.7500 












Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, Insull Utility Investments, Inc., 
National Electric Power Company, and 
National Public Service Corporation: 
Ask for our list of investment offerings. 


Utitity SEcuRITIES COMPANY 
230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


Cleveland 


St. Louis 
filwaukee 


Louisville Ife {\ngules 


Detro: 
Tulsa Des Moines 


San Francisco Kansas City 
Indianapolis Minneapolis 


UTILITY SECURITIES CORPORATION, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Planning Education Program 


for Virginia + 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction Out- 
lines Revision of System to Provide Public 


Schools for All Children in State 


By SIDNEY B. HALL 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of Virginia 


E are various methods for setting up 

a minimum, satisfactory, State educa- 

tional program.. The usual practice is 

to leave this responsibility to the State boards 

of education and the executive officers of 
such boards. 

In examining the literature with reference 
to the methods and bases for determining 
such programs, it is found that there are 
three methods, namely: Minimum programs 
based on pupil costs; minimum programs 
based on cost per teacher unit; and minimum 
‘programs based on cost per teacher and ‘ap- 
proved lecal budgets. 

O'> 

Minnesota, Missouri, Idaho, Tinois, Maine, 
and Oklahoma have worked out their mini- 
mum programs on the basis of pupli costs. 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and New York 
have worked out their programs on cost per 
teacher unit. There are approximately 25 
States which attempt to equalize educational 
opportunity in a minimum program based 
on cost per teacher and approved local 
budgets. 

The consensus of opinion, therefore, with 
reference to the proper method for working 
out.minimum programs of education seems 
to be that based upon cost per teacher unit. 

In attempting to meet this situation in 
Virginia, those of us connected with the State 
Department of Education recognized that the 
first problem for us was to determine the 
most desirable program which Virginia could 
afford: Tt has been worked out to the extent 

ing that the program consists of a 
teacher for each group of pupils in average 
daily attendance in proportion to the density 
of population; ‘a’ guaranteed minimum aver- 
age. salary..for all teachers; a guaranteed 
minimum ‘school year of at least nine months 
for’ all Jocal school units; an adequate supply 
of. books.and materials of instruction; ade- 
quate and ‘efficient instructional supervision 
in’ each ‘school unit; effective administrative 
and. professional. leadership on the part of 
the superintendent in each division; and ade- 
quatély trained teachers for each group to 
be taught.. _ 

The items of the program pertaining to 


instruction: have not been considered in the 
requests made to the Governor of the State, 
due to the fact that those of us dealing with 
the program recognize that for the, time 
being Virginia may not be ready to supply 
free textbooks and material of instruction. 

We do feel, however, that in order to se- 
cure the greatest amount of efficiency, both 
in school attendance and in the instruction 
that takes place in the classroom, supervision 
is a necessary adjunct to the program. Ac- 
cordingly, it has a very prominent place in 
the ‘plans and policies of the minimum pro- 
-gram. 


+ + 

Recognizing that the teacher is the chief 
factor in an educational situation, naturally 
he is given first consideration. And, recog- 
nizing that the teacher without adequate 
supervision cannot accomplish as much as 
can be accomplished with adequate super- 
vision, supervision should take second place 
in the program. 

In carrying out the second phase of the 
conclusion mentioned above, namely, that the 
State’s obligation is to equalize the burden 
of maintaining the minimum educational 
program, it should be said that equalization 
is highly desirable. But, unless there is some 
method of procedure or machinery by which 
the State can first determine the capacity to 
pay on the part of the various local units, 
equalization in reality is impossible. 

Accordingly, the efforts which the school 
authorities of Virginia have in mind by way 


Protecting Forests 
of North Carolina 
from Fires 


By 
Charles H. Flory 
Assistant Forester, State of 
North Carolina 
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IE control of forest fires is probably the 
most baffling problem which confronts 
the practice of forestry today. The stren- 

uous effort being made all over the country 
to control the forest-fire evil is self-evident 
from the fact that the management and de- 
velopment of timberlands carinot be success- 
fully carried on until fire is eliminated or 
held within certain limits. 

Some few States are gradually bringing this 
menace under control. In most States, how- 
ever, satisfactory protection of woodlands 
from fire still lies ahead for future solution. 

North Carolina began its preaching against 
the fire evil over 25 years ago. Laws de- 
signed to protect the forests. from fire have 
been upon our statute books for 17 years; but 
only within the past 10 or 12 years was an 
effort made to extinguish forest fires with 
trained and organized forces. \, 

Small groups of forest landowners first be- 
came interested, and later counties recognized 
the importance of keeping their forest lands 
green and growing into a source of revenue. 
For the past eight or nine years new counties 
have gradually been added to the list until 
today 34 counties have organized forces -to 
control forest fires. 

There are over 7,500,000 acres of forest land 
being protected from fire in these 34 counties. 
Such protection is made possible by coopera- 
tion with the county or through groups of 
landowners in special fire-protection areas. 

Since the beginning of this work in the 
State the Federal Government has been the 
main source of funds. The counties and pri- 
vate landowners are gradually providing ad- 
ditional funds to assist; but the State has 
never in the past and is not at the present 
time recognizing its full responsibility to the 
task at hand. In such counties where work 
is being done, limited funds do not permit an 
intensive system of protection. It is clearly 
demonstrated, however, that forest fires can 
be controlled, and for practical purposes al- 
most. eliminated. 


of attempting to equalize the burden are to 
appropriate the additional .moneys. that. may 
be secured, on the basis of the average daily 
attendance of children’ in the various locali- 
ties. The teaching load in this connection 
will be determined in proportion to the 
density of population. 

Immediately this factor is taken into con- 
sideration, recognition .is. given to. the. diffi- 
culties facing the sparsely settled communi- 
ties in getting together a reasonable teacher 
unit. At the same time it recognizes the 
ease with which the more densely populated 
sections can seciire the~teacher unit. It is 
only logical and fair to recognize that the 
teacher unit in the sparsely settled areas 
should be smaller than the teacher unit in 
the more densely populated areas. 

Believing firmly that the statement our 
Governor used in his inaugural addresses— 
that “schools must follow children and taxes 
must follow schools’—is true, I cannot see 
any escape from furnishing a schoo! to each 
group of children in this State, regardless 
of where they may be located, provided that 
group of children is large enough to be rea- 
sonably and administratively economic and 
efficient. 

2 

Much discussion has gone on as to the 
sources of the necessary additional revenue 
for the maintenance of such a program. At 
the very outset in the development of this 
program I took occasion to announce that 
it was not our function as school people to 
determine the sources of revenue, and, fur- 
thermore, it was not our task to indicate that 
we desired to attack any other function of 
State government. 

I took this position because I recognized 
that there is only one tax-levying body in 
the State government; namely, the Legisla- 
ture. The Legislature has seen fit to dele- 
gate the authority of levying taxes to the 
boards of supervisors; but in no instance do 
we find the school boards or school people 
of the State hcving the authority to levy 
any taxes. ‘ena 

Furthermore, I recognize that the State 
Board of Education and the school boards of 
the various local school divisions of the State 
are themselves delegated by the Legislature 
to carry out the injunctions set up in the 
Constitution pertaining to. education, 

We, therefore, as appointees of the. govern- 
ment of our State for the cause of education, 
are duty bound to present to our government 
and the representatives who carry it on, an 
educational program that is feasible, sound, 
sensible, and equitable. It is our business to 
present this program as strongly and as ear- 
nestly as we know how. 

The financing of the program is distinctly 
the task of our Governor and the Legisla- 
ture. Accordingly, we do not feel that it is 
our duty to tell the Legislature where the 
money is to be secured. 
¢ When the Legislature accepted “roads” as a 
State function without any constitutional re- 
quirement, it provided the necessary funds. 
Most assuredly it cannot fail to accept “edu- 
cation” as the twin function of the State 
with roads, and provide the necessary funds, 
when the Constitution explicitly places the 
responsibility upon it. 


++ 


Thus far I have tried to present in a dig- 
nified way the arguments for a minimum ed- 
ucational program supported by the State. 
Now I wish to turn my attention very briefly 
to the thought of pointing out what such a 
program would mean to public education in 
Virginia. 

In the first place, an increase of $2,000,000 
of State funds would make it possible, not 
necessarily desirable, for local school divi- 
sions to decrease their taxes for schools to 
the extent of the increased amount of money 
that they secure from State sources. 

Second, it would undoubtedly bring about 
an increase in the educational facilities of 
the State. 

Third, it would make possible a unified 
program of teachers, teaching materials, and 
supervision. 

Fourth, basing the appropriations to the 
various school divisions on the average daily 
attendance would undoubtedly reduce unit 
costs. It is quite obvious that a teacher 
teaching 20 pupils will give one figure as 
the per capita cost of instruction, whereas 
if her teaching load is increased to 40 pupils 
it would reduce the unit cost of instruction 
in that particular instance exactly one-half. 

Fifh, such a plan, administered as outlined, 
would bring about an equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity, which is the spirit of the 
idea of equalization. 

Sixth, it would be the one step necessary 
to bring segregation to complete fruition. 

Seventh, it would represent the beginnings 
of a permanent foundation supported by the 

te, upon which the localities could build. 

Eighth, it would make for greater local in- 
terests through a clear-cut division of respon- 
sibilities—the State controlling the Strictly 
professional phases of education, and the 
localities controlling the property and busi- 
ness phases. 

Ninth, it would provide new service through 
economies, without additional cost. 

Tenth, it would effect economies through 
adjustment in teacher load and improved 
attendance. 

Many more arguments could be offered sub- 
stantiating the claims which have just been 
made. It goes without saying, however, that 
most of the claims can be justified conclu- 
sively. It should be pointed out in summary, 
however, that the. inauguration of the mini- 
mum educational program as outlined would 
mean guaranteeing to the children of Vir- 
ginia the inherent rights that are theirs, 


++ 

More recently, Virginia has launched a 
program with renewed vigor in the fields of 
material and industrial development. She 
has revivified and even capitalized her rich 
and romantic history, which has caught the 
imagination of the American people. 

This has been done in a brief period of less 
than a decade. All this remarkable growth, 
built upon a sure foundation because it ‘was 
directed by wise leadership, has come to be 
our pride. 

The fact that Virginia has maintained her 
financial status through the stress and strain 
of an awful economic crisis is the best evi- 
dence that the State’s destinies have been 
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SURVEYS OF COAL FIELDS 
AND CONTENT STUDIES 


Location, Measurement and Classification of Deposits 
Undertaken by Geological Survey 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown. the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with coal. 


By MARIUS R. CAMPBELL 
Principal Geologist, Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 


HEN the Geological Survey was or- 

ganized in 1879 there was little or no 

demand for scientific information re- 
garding the origin of coal, its mode of 
occurrence in the ground, and its classi- 
fication, nor even the location and extent 
of the deposits. 


The eastern coal fields were assumed . 


to be so well known that any man could 
go into the hills and open a coal mine. 
The coal, after it was mined, was so 
cheap that little attention was given to 
its utilization further than to know that 
it would make coke or would burn. 

In’ several of the western States coal 
mines have been developed, mainly to 
supply railroad fuel, and there was little 
demand for information regarding the 
extent of the fields or for the better 
utilization of the coal that was mined. 
At that time coal was regarded as too 
common to be of value, and mineral de- 
posits were thought to be not worth 
seeking except the precious metals. 


+ + 


About the year 1900 public interest be- 
gan to be aroused regarding the coal 
fields of the West, largely through nu- 
merous assertions that great tracts of 
valuable coal land had been unlawfully 
obtained under the nonmineral land laws. 
The Federal Government lacked the in- 
formation to meet this situation, because 
most of the coal fields had not been ex- 
amined and mapped in detail. 


Consequently the only basis for classi- 
fying the land as “coal land” was to 
prove that coal showed at the surface in 
some part of each 40-acre tract. This 
was an inadequate basis for classification, 
because usually coal at the surface is 
valueless on account of its weathered 
condition, no matter how good it may 
be under cover. 

‘Several cases were tried in the courts. 
It was clearly demonstrated that geolog- 
ical surveys of the coal fields were essen- 
tial before judgment could be passed 
upon their real extent or value. 

Partly as a result of these cases and 
partly because it was beginning to be 
realized that sooner or later there would 
be a demand for more exact information 
regarding the fuel resources of the coun- 
try, the Geological Survey organized a 
number of field parties to begin the ex- 
amination of the coal resources in the 


West, especially on the public lands that 
were then open to purchase. These par- 
ties began instrumental surveys which 
were planned to cover eventually prac- 
tically every coal field of the West. 

In makinc these surveys the geologists 
determine which geologic formations are 
coal-bearing, trace the outcrops of these 
formations and of the individual coal 
beds with the greatest care; and fix their 
positions relative to section corners or 
to township boundaries. So far as pos- 
sible, the thickness and character of the 
coal beds are determined, often by actual 
prospecting with pick and shovel. 

In Colorado such prospecting was done 
in one field where the coal-bearing for- 
mation has a thickness of at. least 2,000 
feet and the cut edge of this formation 
forms a rather steep slope nearly 1,000 
feet in height. This work covered two 
townships, and not less than 20 beds of 
coal were prospected, the thickness of the 
coal measured, and its quality deter- 
mined. 

In many parts of the West the out- 
crops of coal beds are concealed by a 
thick cover of reddish baked clay and 
slag that has resulted from the burning 
of the coal. Some even of the existing 
fires apparently antedate the coming of 
the white man, and much of the burning 
must have taken place prior to any hu- 
man occupancy. 


The western coals as a rule ignite 
much more readily than the eastern 
coals, and it is supposed that the fires 
were started by lightning, prairie grass 
fires, or camp fires, or even by spontane- 
ous ignition due to the rapid oxidation 
of the weathered coal. The burned ma- 
terial in places entirely obscures the coal 
bed underlying it, and the geologist can 
judge of the thickness and value of the 
coal only by the extent of the burning. 

Thus, in northeastern Wyoming, in the 
vicinity of Gillette and northward nearly 
to the Montana line, there is evidence of 
extensive burning at many places. On 
this basis alone the geologist inferred 
the presence of a thick coal bed beneath 
the surface in this area, but no positive 
evidence of its presence or thickness 
could be obtained. Later a shaft sunk 
ins the vicinity of Gillette passed through 
this coal bed and showed it to have a 
thickness of more than 90 feet. 


In the next of this series of arficles on “Coal,” to appear in the issue of April 
2, Mr. Campbell continues his discussion of the work on coal carried on by the 
Geological Survey of the Department of the Interior. 


Softening Hard Water 


Meeting Problem of Local Supply in New Mexico 
By PAUL S. FOX 


Chie}, Division of Sanitation and Sanitary Engineering, Board of Health, 
State of New Mexico 


N New Mexico many communities secure 
their domestic water from mountain 
springs or from storage reservoirs located 

in the mountains. These communities enjoy 
soft water that is, in cases of communities 
obtaining potable water from reservoirs, al- 
most 100 per cent rain water or water from 
melted snow. 


But other communities in the arid sections 
too far from the mountains to make piping 
feasible or near mountains without an ade- 
quate water supply, depend for domestic wa- 
ter upon wells. In most cases water from 
such wells is hard. 


In towns along the Rio Grande some pri- 
vate businesses and a few corporations have 
dug their own wells, when city water was 
found to be hard. Many of these wells have 
struck a soft-water flow, usually at a depth 
greater than that of the city wells. 


To understand just why this is one must 
know what causes hardness in water. It can 
be briefly explained: 

Hardness-forming constituents are salts of 
magnesium and calcium. These are princi- 
pally calcium and magnesium sulphates. 

As water falls in the form of rain it picks 
up a certain amount of carbon dioxide from 
the air, making it very slightly aeid. When 
it falls on areas composed of granite it usu- 
ally remains soft, since granite is practically 
insoluble in this type of acid. 

But if any of this water seeps into the 
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wisely guided and directed. These achieve- 
ments in the material and industrial fields 
have accumulated an enormous momentum 
that will continue to carry the State to fur- 
ther achievements. 

The time has come when the people of 
Virginia wish to see the same wisdom and 
leadership which has resulted in the mate- 
rial and industrial development of the State 
directed toward another factor in the perma- 
nent growth and progress of Virginia; namely, 
@ more equitable and substantial support of 
the State’s system_of public education, which 
will result in a like growth‘in the spiritual, 
intellectual, and moral fiber of the Common- 
wealth. 

Examples in the history of the world dem- 
onstrate conclusively that the peoples of the 
earth have gone forward in the development 
of the higher forms of civilization inexact 
proportion to which they showed an interest 
and care of their children, If I have sensed 
correctly public sentiment representing every 
section of the State, the people are unani- 
mous in their demand for a more economic, 
adequate, and efficient administration of the 
public school system, and that they are will- 
ing and ready to support an institution under 
State direction that will insure the proper 
instruction of their children in the culture 
and in the arts of life. 


ground and comes in contact with limestones, 
which are soluble, a small amount of these 
limestone rocks is taken into solution, with 
the result that the acid in the water is neu- 
tralized by the alkaline salts of the lime- 
stone. 


The acid breaks down some of the lime- 
stone salts, and these are carried in solution 
in the water, causing hardnéss. 

Science, however, has found a way of mak- 
ing hard water soft, and this means is em- 
ployed by many private homes in the State, 
by some businesses—such as laundries—and 
by at least one city. 

We find in Nature, and also manufactured 
artificially, a zeolite sand—a salt with a so- 
dium base. This sand has the faculty of 
giving up sodium and taking up calcium and 
magnesium. When water containing calcium 
and magnesium salts comes in contact with 
the sodium, the calcium and magnesium are 
taken up by the sand and the sodium in the 
sand is given up to the salts in the water. 

This change results in soft water, since 
sodium salts do not produce hardness. 

Manufacturers have adapted this principle 
to household purposes. Units, about the size 
of an ordinary range boiler, have been built 
to hold the zeolite sands. The whole unit 
is installed on the water line and operates 
automatically under pressure. 

These units will soften a definite volume of 
water, and then it is necessary to recharge 
the unit by replacing the sodium. This is 
done by flushing the unit with a solution of 
common salt. The units will soften from 
2,500 gallons upward, depending upon the 
size, before flushing is necessary. ~ 

In New Mexico some waters contain as 
much as 2,000 pounds of calcium and mag- 
nesium salts in 1,000,000 pounds of water, al- 
though the average for the State is about 
200 pounds. 

With the units mentioned above, water of 
zero hardness can be produced, although if 
the water is very hard it will probably take 
up enough of the sodium salts to give it a 
soda taste,| making it unpleasant for potable 
purposes, ' 

This method of softening water is not rec- 
ommended for all the water used by a town 
or city. In arid regions it is not econom- 
ically feasible to soften all water used, neither 
is it necessary. 

In semiarid regions, like the Southwest, 
large quantities of water are used for irriga- 
tion during the Summer months, and it is 
better to leave this water hard, since plants 
and grass grow better when irrigated with 
water as it comes from the pipes_ before 
treating. 

We do not recommend that all water used 
in households be softened, if. the house has 
@ private softening unit. Hard water does 
no damage to the normal human body. Since 
this is true, the cold-water lines should not 
be on the softening unit. 
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BENJAMIN HARRISON 


President of the United States 1889-1893 


“Every step taken in the operation of government 
should be under the observation of an intelligent 
and watchful people.” 
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Problems of Criminal Reform 
under Parole System + + + 


Methods of Selection of Prisoners for Re- 
lease and of Supervision of Later Conduct 
Discussed by Chairman of State Board 


By DR. JOSEPH W. MOORE 


Chairman, Board of Parole, State of New York 


RIMINOLOGY is going through an evolu- 
tion similar to that which medical sci- 
ence has experienced. 

In the early days of medicine a physician 
knew little about his patient except that he 
was ill, and various remedies were tried until 
something seemed to improve his condition. 
Gradually came an understanding of the dis- 
eases themselves; next, rational methods of 
curing, and, finally, methods of prevention. 

If we regard the criminal as a sick person 
we may trace an analogous history. Cer- 
tainly, the criminal has been dealt with in 
the past with methods as bizarre, as inhuman, 
as ineffectual as those which were employed 
by the alchemist and the barber in the early 
eras of medicine. 

+ + 

It is only in comparatively recent times 
that serious minded people have realized the 
extent of demoralizatior and economic loss 
caused by crime and have set about to see 
why society is so afflicted and to devise a 
means of cure. From these studies has come, 
as in medicine, a better understanding of the 
causes of crime, ‘8. vast improvement in the 
treatment of the offender, and, later, a pro- 
gram of prevention which is contributed to 
by all those social welfare endeavors from 
child guidance clinics to probation groups. 

In this constellation parole occupies a place 
which may be likened to the treatment of 
convalescence’ from physical illness. After 
@ period during which his illness has kept 
him confined to the house, the patient is 
allowed to go about with gradually increas- 
ing independence, but still decidedly limited 
in his activities and still under the doctor’s 
orders. 

In a similar fashion, when the prisoner has 
served his minimum sentence, he is consid- 
ered by the Parole Board and a decision 
made as to whether or not he is sufficiently 
improved in his attitude toward society and 
sufficiently strengthened in his control of his 
own behavior to make it safe for him to 
leave prison. When by a favorable decision 
of the Board he leaves confinement, however, 
he is kept under close surveillance of a pa- 
role officer, is assisted in his rehabilitation, 
but must maintain certain standards of con- 
duct. 

In both convalescent periods the object of 
continued care is to prevent relapse. The 
tendency of a criminal to relapse is suffi- 
ciently known, and the reasons are obvious. 

In the first place, the man who gets into 
State prison is convicted of:a rather serious 
offense at best, and in comparatively few 
cases is it his first adventure into crime. 
His conscience, therefore, has no longer the 
deterrent force it may have had before his 
first misstep. 


In the second place, upon leaving prison 
he is under a serious handicap. The doors 
of society are largely closed against him; his 
former friends of the underworld are the 
only ones who greet him without suspicion 
or criticism, and often he can obtain no em- 
ployment on account of his having been a 
convict. The State supplies him with $20 
with which to face this situation. 

It is through this period that parole super- 
vision seeks to be of assistance. Relapses 
into crime are much more apt to occur in 
the first six months after release, and super- 
vision is made especially active during that 
period. Every assistance is given the pa- 
rolee, and the contact is aimed to minimize 
the police aspect of the supervision while 
still letting it be known that prompt return 
to prison will. result from disregard of the 
conditions upon which release was granted. 

Of the functions of the Parole Board itself, 
I regard this supervision and the just, but 
firm, dealings with parole violation as the 
most important. The other main function— 
that of determining whether a prisoner is 
suitable for release at the end of his mini- 
mum sentence or should be held longer—is 
the one which is apt to bring greater criti- 
cism on the Board. 

There are always critics who, when they 
hear of a paroled prisoner committing an- 
other crime, demand to be shown why such 
@ man was released. In answer to this I 
would remind the critics that 92 per cent 
of prisoners have to be released at some time. 
It is not generally appreciated that old of- 
fenders who have been sentenced more than 
once for a felony are not released by the 
Parole Board, but come out at the end of 
their sentences, no matter what their pros- 
pects are. 

These repeaters or recidivists constitute 
about 35 per cent of men released from 
prison. But as 75 per cent of them have com- 
mitted crimes of the more serious type, crimes 
against person or property, they constitute 
much more of a menace than do the first 
offenders or indeterminate sentence prisoners, 
who show but 18 per cent of such crimes. 

The division of parole has the supervision 
of these old offenders after releaseS and is 
often placed in the position of assuming such 
supervision even though the man is home- 
less, has no employment and is practically 
certain to revert to crime. The Board is 
often unjustly criticized for paroling this 
class of prisoners. They are not really on 
parole, for they have not been released by 
the Board. 

The 65 per cent of releases over which the 
Board has control are the indeterminate sen- 
tence cases, or so-called first offenders. In 
sentencing a first offender the judge names 
a minimum and a maximum period. When 
the minimum is reached the Board may re- 
lease him or hold him. in prison any time 
up to the maximum. 

Recently criticism has beere directed to the 
Parole Board because it granted release to 
certain prisoners who were of a bad type and 
subsequently returned to criminal.ways. It 
so happens that most of them were released 
long before the present Parole Board came 
into existence; but there will be similar un- 
fortunate results with those who' are now 
being released, and I would like to offer a 
point of view which, perhaps,:. has not oc- 
curred to many and which some will not ac- 
cept. 

, ++ 

It will be admitted by anyone that the sen- 
tences in this State are severe. As a matter 
of fact, the average time spent in prison by 
these first’ offenders is considerably longer 

than that served by old offenders. In the 


more serious crimes the law requires a very 
long minimum, and I believe that in nearly 
all cases the minimum sentence imposed rep- 
resents the judge’s idea of the actual time 
that should be spent in prison. 


Let us say, then, a man has a sentence of 
five to ten years and comes before the Board 
when his five years have been served. The 
Board may decide from their investigation 
that there were serious features to the crime 
which could not be brought out in court and 
that the five years served is not sufficient; 
or it may be impossible to secure home or 
employment, or both, for him; or his con- 
duct in prison may have been such that it is 
deemed wise to hold him longer to emphasize 
the importance of obedience to legal discip- 
line. 

+ + 


But, on the other hand, let us suppose that 
he has behaved well, has a good home to go 
to and an offer of employment, which has 
been checked and found satisfactory. Al- 
though the percentage of men released who 
are known to have been gangsters is exceed- 
ingly small, we may assume that the one 
under consideration was once a member of 
a gang and that there is some risk involved 
in his parole. 


Shall the Board of Parole, for this reason, 
refuse to let him out? If they decide to hold 
him two years more, will the criticism be any 
less if he goes bad after he has been held 
seven years than if released in five? 

Shall they hold him the full ten years? 
Then he comes out an embittered man, know- 
ing that the Board can do nothing more to 
him and with an attitude of vindictiveness 
against society, which means a certain, albeit 
cautious, return to crime. 


Is there not more hope of rehabilitating 
this man by letting him out while still having 
five years during which we can give him that 
combination of friendly aid and assurance 
of prompt imprisonment for wrongdoing? If 
there is hope of reformation, are not the 
chances better for accomplishing this result 
on parole than in prison? 

One seldom hears of the thousands of pa- 
rolees who; with the aid of parole supervi- 
sion, are leading good lives and working back 
into the respect of society. There is no news 
value in these cases. 

The present Division of Parole was created 
by the laws of 1930 and began to function 
in July of that year. Before that parolees 
were cared for almost entirely by various 
welfare organizations, chiefs of police and 
others. The State now assumes this burden 
and 68 parole officers—working out of three 
main offices and several branches—not only 
supervise the prisoners on parole, but also 
conduct investigations into cases of prison- 
ers whose parole is in prospect. 

During the first year the Division operated 
with a temporary force and under the han- 
dicaps of organization; so that its present 
personnel of permanent civil service selected 
parole officers is but little over six months 
in harness: Statistics of results of parole 
prior to 1930 are not such that comparisons 
are possible. Since then, however, there have 
been approximately 3,500 paroles granted, of 
which only 5 per cent have become delin- 
quent. 

++ 


There is a large group of persons inter- 
ested in criminology who believe in an en- 
tirely indeterminate sentence, the length of 
time in prison being decided by the Parole 
Board or some similar body after a thorough 
individual study of the prisoner, his ante- 
cedents, his environment and the crime itself. 
Perhaps several years will elapse before such 
a radical change in the treatment of the 
criminal becomes an accomplished fact, but 
there is little doubt that it will be adopted 
eventually. 

Against all moves of this kind is a reac- 
tionary group, who favor excessively long 
sentences and would abolish parole entirely. 
To these it must appear that the criminal 
procedure of a century ago left nothing to 
be desired. 

I feel certain that such myopic vision would 
be cured by a personal experience with pris- 
oners. The more one comes in corrtact with 
these unfortunates, the more one sees the 
futility of uniform treatment and the need 
of individual consideration. 


Violation of Food 
and Drug Act by 


Cancer ‘Cures’ 


By 
Dr. J. J. Durrett 
Chief, Drug Control, Fed- 
eral Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Department 
of Agriculture. 


HERE is no scientific and medical evi- 
T dence to show that any drug or combina- 

tion of drugs will cure cancer. A radio 
talk was delivered recently by Lord Moyni- 
han, one of the world’s leading cancer spe- 
cialists, and president of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, England, against quackery in 
the sale and promotion of alleged cancer 
“cures” is worthy of repetition at this time 
in the United States. The British surgeon 
declared: 

“The cancer curer is still a curse in every 
land, and the most pathetic credulity as to 
his claim is shown by people who should 
know better.” 

When taken in the early stages, cancer 
may be cured by surgical treatment. But the 
Food and Drug Administration is convinced 
that the sale of so-called cancer “cures” re- 
sults not only in economic loss to the buyer, 
but, and far more important, may give the 
purchaser a false sense of security at a time 
when immediate action must be taken if the 
disease is to be cured. 

In 24 years’ regulatory operation of the 
Federal Food and Drug Act the Administra- 
tion has instituted more than 70 court actions 
against more than 40 &-called cancer “cures.” 
In the rare instances where such fakes enter 
interstate commerce today the Government 
takes immediate legal action under the law. 








